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Propolis,  according  to  S.  A.  Deacon,  in 
Gleanings,  is  just  the  thing  for  grafting-wax. 

Celluloid  is  used  in  England  for  quilts, 
and  is  well  spoken  of  ;  also  in  place  of  zinc 
for  queen-excluders. 

"  There  are  some  who  think  it  necessary 
to  renew  brood-combs  every  12  or  15  years," 
says  G.  M.  Doolittle,  p.  887.  Friend  D.,  some 
authorities  across  the  water  insist  on  every 
four  years  or  less  I  agree  with  }  ou  in  be- 
lieving in  combs  50  j-ears  old. 

That  foul- brood  cure  of  Editor  Simmins, 
given  on  p.  878,  is  almost  the  same,  you  say, 
Mr,  Editor,  as  the  starvation  plan.  There  is 
this  very  important  difference,  that  in  the 
Simmins  plan  the  brood-combs  are  all  saved. 
[What  I  meant  was  that  the  principle  of  cure 
was  the  same. — Ed.] 

M.  Cm^iLLTER  reports  in  Bulletin  de  la 
Somme  that  he  made  an  Italian  and  a  black 
colony  swap  places.  The  black  queen  was 
killed  and  the  Italian  unhurt.  The  same  thing 
occurred  in  three  different  trials.  According 
to  that,  blacks  accept  a  strange  queen  more 
readily  than  Italians. 

Your  classification  of  points  for  bees, 
Mr.  Editor,  is  good  :  1.  Ability  to  get  honey; 
2.  Good  wintering  ability  ;  3.  Disinclination 
to  swarm  ;  4.  Good  temper  ;  5.  Good  color. 
Possibly  some  other  points  ought  to  come  in 
and  shove  color  lower  down,  as  whiteness  of 
surplus  combs  I  rather  think  I'd  want  2  and 
3  to  change  places,  making  non-swarming 
come  next  after  honey-getting. 

Some  think  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
quote  scripture  verbatim.  Possibly  that  might 
do  if  every  one  had  a  perfect  understanding 
of  the  meaning  of  scripture.  As  it  is,  it  is 
risky  to  give  any  thing  but  the  exact  words, 
and  the  contrary  belief  caused  the  learned 
Prof.  Wiley  to  make  a  slip  in  Philadelphia, 
when  he  spoke  of  the  Bible  saying  man  can 
not  live  by  bread  alone.  The  Bible  says  noth- 
ing of  the  kind.    It  says,  "  Man  shall  not  live 


by  bread  alone."  It  says,  "Thou  shall  not 
steal,"  but  it  would  be  misquoting  to  say, 
' '  Thou  canst  n  ot  steal . " 

Brother  A.  I.,  you've  used  more  than  two 
good  pages  of  Gleanings  trying  to  show  up 
frauds,  but  they'll  go  right  ou;  for,  in  spite  of 
all  you  can  say,  people  will  be  humbugged — 
want  to  be  humbugged.  But  dcn't  be  dis- 
couraged; once  in  a  while  some  one  will  listen 
to  what  you  say.  and  it's  hard  to  estimate  the 
good  you  may  do  in  that  way.  Besides,  it 
makes  good  reading  for  the  rest  of  us. 

Isn't  that  plan  of  tacking  a  piece  of  sec- 
tion on  a  super  to  mark  it,  as  given  by  Wm. 
Muth-Rasmussen,  p.  884,  better  than  my  plan 
of  penciling  on  top  of  sections?  When  clean- 
ing sections,  Philo  grumbled  no  little  at  my 
pencil-marks.  [The  use  of  section- strips  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  records  of  particular 
colonies  is  a  very  common  practice  ;  indeed, 
it  seemed  to  me  almost  universal  in  my  travels 
among  bee-keepers  over  the  United  States. — 
Ed.] 

To  MOVE  BEES  a  short  distance,  here's  a 
plan  E.  R.  Jones  gives  in  Southland  Queen 
that  has  a  promising  look  :  Choose  a  day  that 
will  be  so  fair  that  all  the  bees  will  fly  (but 
not  in  a  heavy  honey-yield);  close  the  en- 
trances with  wire  cloth  before  a  single  bee  has 
left  in  the  morning.  An  hour  or  two  later 
thej^  will  be  very  uneasy,  and  then  move  them 
as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  same  time,  disturb- 
ing them  enough  to  make  them  fill  with  hon- 
ey; then  open  up  all  at  the  same  time. 

Speaking  of  ''cross  or  snappy"  bees, 
while  great  industry  and  great  gentleness  may 
unite  in  the  same  bee,  I'm  sorry  to  say  that 
the  rule  is  that,  when  I  find  extra  good  work- 
ers among  my  bees,  they're  of  the  "cross  or 
snappy  "  kind.  [There  are  exceptions  to  all 
rules;  but  it  seems  to  be  the  experience  of  the 
majority  of  bee-keepers  that  honey-getting 
qualities  are  very  apt  to  be  combined  ^s-ith 
crossness  —  yes,  generally  so.  This  is  partly 
explainable  from  the  fact  that  very  strong  col- 
onies that  are  prosperous  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  are  more  "touchy"  than  weaker  ones, 
and  it  is  the  strong  colonies  that  get  the  hon- 
ey. This  is  sometlaing  on  the  principle  that  a 
big  powerful  nation  with  its  millions  of  in- 
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vestment  in  battle-ships,  armies,  and  army 
equipments,  is  more  inclined  to  bluster  than 
one  that  is  not  blessed  (or  cursed)  so  much 
with  war  equipments. — Be] 

Rummaging  over  the  past,  I  find  a  question 
by  the  ' '  picker  "of  C.  B.  J. ,  that  I  never  an- 
swered. He  wants  to  know  whether  a  small 
cluster  will  not  stand  freezing  if  its  space  is 
proportionately  reduced.  Friend  Heise,  take 
a  box  holding  a  cubic  inch,  fill  it  with  any 
proportion  of  bees  and  stores,  keep  it  at  zero 
for  a  week,  and  see  how  many  bees  will  be 
alive.  And  I  suppose  they'd  be  just  as  dead 
if  the  box  held  100  cubic  in.  and  was  filled. 

Wm.  MuTh-RaSmusSEN,  may  I  guess  what 
your  queens  are  doing  in  supers  when  they 
don't  lay  there,  as  mentioned  page  884?  In 
most  cases  they're  looking  for  drone-cells.  If 
you  have  sections  filled  with  foundation,  then 
they  find  no  drone-cells  there;  but  if  you  have 
only  small  starters  in  sections,  then  I've  miss- 
ed. I've  known  a  queen  to  pass  over  a  brood- 
comb  that  had  no  eggs  nor  brood  in  it  to  lay 
in  a  comb  that  had  drone-cells;  and  I've  known 
a  vacant  place  in  a  section  to  be  filled  out  with 
drone-comb  and  not  a  drop  of  honey  put  in  it 
when  the  rest  of  the  section  was  filled,  appar- 
ently waiting  for  the  queen  to  come  up  to  lay 
there. 

The  REGUI.AR  T  SUPER  is  a  general  favor- 
ite with  a  large  class  ;  but  within  a  few  years 
the  section-holder  arrangement  seems  to  be 
getting  the  larger  share  of  patronage,"  p.  894. 
Exactly;  and  why.?  Because  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  orders  come  from  beginners,  and 
they  take  your  word  that  section-holders  are 
best.  Honest  Indian,  Ernest,  if  you  had  said 
during  the  same  years  that  T  supers  were  best, 
how  do  you  think  the  proportion  would  have 
been  ?  [The  proportion  might  have  been  dif- 
ferent ;  but,  say,  doctor,  the  T  super  is  not  in 
my  judgment  nearly  as  good  an  arrangement 
as  the  section-holder.  Would  you  have  me 
try  to  "  push  "  a  poorer  thing  for  a  better?  I 
may  be  wrong,  but,  to  be  consistent,  I  must 
advocate  what  I  believe  in. — Ed.] 

' '  Put  no  Trust  in  drugs  for  the  cure  of 
foul  brood ' '  seems  to  be  the  watchword  on 
this  side  the  ocean,  while  on  the  other  side 
there  are  constant  reports  of  apparently  au- 
thentic cures  by  drugs.  Is  it  not  possible  that, 
where  the  disease  has  long  been  known,  a  de- 
gree of  immunity  prevails  among  the  bees  ? 
Again,  a  strong  colony  with  favoring  condi- 
tions withstands  the  disease  long,  while  a  weak 
colony  with  bad  conditions  promptly  suc- 
cumbs. May  it  not  be  that  in  some  cases  the 
bees  come  so  near  resisting  the  disease  that 
the  addition  of  a  germicide  will  turn  the  scales 
in  favor  of  the  bees?  [Drugs  may  and  prob- 
ably do  have  a  wonderful  effect  ;  but  in  the 
hands  of  beginners  they  are  worse  than  use- 
less. The  average  beginner,  in  this  country 
at  least,  had  better  not  fuss  with  any  method 
but  the  drugless  cures. — Ed.] 

Dr.  Mason  shortens  "odd"  into  "od," 
and  Stenog_(879)  wants  it  "  ahd."  Say,  Sten- 
og,  what  principle  are  you  going  on,  anyway  ? 
Would  you  spell  '*  not,"  by  the  same  rule, 
*  naht "  ?    In  other  words,  would  you  use 


"ah"  to  represent  short  of  If  so,  deliver 
me  from  such  shorter  spelling.  [Nothing  se- 
rious, doctor  —  simply  a  joke.  Yes,  the  Ger- 
man word  "  Naht,"  a  seam,  is  pronounced  just  - 
like  our  word  not.  Our  short  c,  as  in  on,  is 
continually  represented  by  broad  a,  as  in  all, 
in  my  German  textbooks.  There  is  no  differ- 
ence between  Olive  and  Ahliv  and  Awliv  in 
practice.  We  can  make  a  slight  distinction, 
but  do  not  in  common  talk  (or  kahmon  tok  if 
you  please).  I  would  not  use  for  short  c, 
as  it  is  longer;  but  in  point  of  sound,  one  is  F 
sharp  and  the  other  G  flat — no  difference. — 
ST.] 

Put  empty  combs  in  moth-proof  boxes  to 
freeze,  is  the  advice  given  p.  890.  Never  mind 
the  "  moth-proof  "  in  this  "  locality."  Mine 
stay  out  in  hives  in  the  open  all  winter  with 
free  entrance  for  moths,  and  after  standing 
thus  through  the  winter  it's  a  rare  thing  for 
moths  to  trouble  them  the  following  summer, 
[lyocality  !  there  it  goes  again.  Here  at  Me- 
dina it  is  necessary  for  us  to  render  moth-proof 
hives  or  boxes  holding  combs  after  they  are 
frozen  ;  but  in  Colorado  the  situation  is  en- 
tirely different.  The  moth  worm  and  miller 
are  unknown  there.  Combs  and  comb  honey 
may  be  stored  at  any  time  without  the  least 
fear  of  their  depredations.  Similarly  the 
black  bee  is  not  seen  in  Colorado.  Is  there 
any  connection  between  the  two,  or  is  it  sim- 
ply because  altitude  (a  mile  high)  and  climat- 
ic conditions  are  unfavorable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  moth-miller? — Ed.] 

What  a  Eai^i,  this  has  been  !  In  the  last 
week  in  November  my  bees  flew  four  days  in 
succession.  Dec.  1  and  2  they  were  taken  into 
the  cellar  ;  and  to-day,  Dec.  4,  it  has  not  been 
above  25°  all  day,  and  the  ground  is  covered 
with  snow.  Yes,  indeed,  I'm  glad  they're  in 
the  cellar. — Dec.  5,  12°  above  zero.  [In  and 
around  Denver,  during  the  time  of  which  you 
speak,  there  was  weather  of  the  shirtsleeve 
kind  —  a  day  with  a  genuine  western  dust- 
storm,  another  with  a  snow-storm,  followed  by 
weather  10  above  zero;  but  it  was  remarkable 
that  it  was  cold  and  yet  it  was  not  cold.  It  is 
the  low  temperature  with  moisture  that  makes 
one  catch  cold  and  feel  chilly  ;  and  it  is  the 
low  temperatrue  with  moisture  that  kills  the 
bees.  For  that  reason  the  Coloradoans  winter 
in  single-walled  hives  outdoors,  notwithstand- 
ing they  probably  average  as  many  degrees  of 
cold  as  we. — Ed.] 


THE  MICHIGAN   STATE   BEE-KEEPERS'  CONVENTION. 

The  next  annual  session  of  this  society  will  be  held 
at  Thorn psonville,  Jan.  1  and  2.  Reduced  rates  on  all 
railroads  have  been  secured,  and  the  very  low  rate  of 
75  cts.  a  day  at  any  of  the  three  hotels,  providing  that 
two  sleep  in  one  bed.  Thompsonville  is  100  miles 
north  of  Grand  Rapids,  and  at  the  Junction  of  the  F. 
&  P.  M.  and  C.  &  W.  M.  Railrords;  and,  what  is  more, 
it  is  right  in  the  heart  of  the  willow-herb  and  rasp- 
berry country.  The  President,  Hon.  George  E.  Hilton, 
is  leaving  no  stone  unturned  to  make  this  one  of  the 
best  and  most  profitable  conventions  the  bee-keepers 
of  Michigan  have  ever  had,  and  all  indications  point 
to  the  fact  that  there  will  be  a  large  attendance.  One 
and  possibly  two  members  of  the  Root  Co.  will  be 
present— J.  T.  Calvert  and  perhaps  A,  I.  Root. 
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Says  yellow  bee,  "  When  I  was  young, 

And  worked  for  A.  I.  Root, 
The  nicest  gift  in  all  my  sock 

Was  a  well-formed  baby  foot. 

CANADIAN  BEE  JOURNAI,. 

The  December  number  is  a  beautiful  one  on 
account  of  16  pictures  of  prominent  Canadian 
bee-men  which  grace  its  pages.  The  sturdi- 
est-looking one  among  them  seems  to  be  Wm. 
Couse,  and  yet  in  another  place  I  find  he  has 
just  left  the  hospital  after  a  long  and  danger- 
ous siruggle  with  typhoid  fever.  The  first 
four  shown  seem  to  represent  the  Ontario 
B.  K.  A.;  the  next  six,  the  Brant  Co.  B.  K.  A.; 
the  remaining  six  are  connected  with  the  On- 
tario Agricultural  Experiment  Union.  This 
is  the  best  showing  of  bee-keepers  I  have  ever 
seen  in  one  issue  of  a  bee-journal.  Thanks, 
Mr.  Craig. 

In  my  last  Pickings  I  adverted  to  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Taylor  was  skeptical  as  to  the  foun- 
dation used  in  contrast  with  the  Weed.  Quite 
in  line  with  what  I  surmised,  Mr.  Shaver  says: 

Critic  Taylor,  in  the  Bee-keepers''  Review,  has  made 
some  statements  regarding  my  experiment  with  the 
old  and  new  process  foundation,  as  written  in  the 
Canadian  Bee  Journal  and  copied  by  Gleanings.  He 
says  that  the  ordinarj^  foundation  which  I  used  "has 
no  pedigree."  I  am  not  at  liberty  at  present  to  dis- 
close the  name  of  the  manufacturer  of  the  ordinary 
foundation,  not  having  obtained  his  permission;  suf- 
ficient to  say,  he  is  well  and  favorably  known  among 
the  Ontario  bee-keepers,  and  has  a  reputation  for  the 
production  of  section  foundation.  I  shall  be  very 
pleased  indeed  to  forward  a  sample  of  the  foundation 
used,  to  Mr.  Taylor  or  any  others  who  may  be  inter- 
ested. IvCt  me  also  here  state  that  my  experiment 
was  conducted  without  prejudice,  and  given  out  in  the 
interests  of  bee-keepers.  James  H.  Shaver. 

Cainsville,  Ont. 

\\>t 

The  question  seems  to  be  discussed  in  Can- 
ada, whether  the  Ontario  B.  K.  Union  shall 
buy  the  Cafiadian  Bee  Journal,  and  run  it  as 
an  organ  of  that  society,  or  simply  speak 
through  it  as  a  private  enterprise.  While  "lo- 
cality "  might  have  something  to  do  with  such' 
matters,  generally  speaking  a  journal  is  better 
in  private  hands.  Nothing  can  be  more  dis- 
mal than  religious .  and  political  journals 
owned  by  large  societies. 

The  printer,  by  a  funny  division,  makes  the 
writer  of  Notes  and  Pickings  say,  "The  pro- 
duction of  honey-dew  by  ap-hides  and  other 
insects  is  a  fact  fully  established."  You 
mean  aph-i-des  [af-i-deez),  Mr.  Typo.  What 
wondrous  things  sometimes  hide  in  a  little 
word  ! 

\l/ 

Credited  to  the  Hamilton  Spectator  I  find 
the  following: 

William  McEvoy  and  E.  Dickenson,  two  enthusias- 
tic bee-men  of  Wentworth  County,  are  rejoicing  over 
the  results  of  the  sale  of  a  big  honey  shipment  they 
made  some  time  ago  to  lyiverpool.  The  shipment 
amounted  to  10,000  pounds,  and  was  handled  by  com- 


mi.ssion  men,  the  profit  to  the  shippers  being  about 
nine  cents  per  pound  after  all  expenses  were  met. 

I  infer  this  was  comb  honey. 

\*/ 

AMERICAN  BEE-KEEPER. 
Jamaica  has  4207  square  miles,  and  is  90 
miles  south  of  Cuba.  It  has  a  population 
consisting  (1891)  of  14,692  white;  122,000  hy- 
brids ;  488,700  blacks  ;  110,116  cooHes  ;  480 
Chinese.  The  country  is  too  small  to  be  a 
competitor  of  American  bee  men.  It  belongs 
to  England,  not  Spain.  Men's  wages  is  24 
cts.  a  day;  women's,  12  to  18. 

Mr.  M.  F.  Reeve  gives  reasons  for  spraying 
grapes  at  different  times.  He  says  the  grape- 
growers  have  reason  to  spray  when  the  vines 
are  in  bloom.  Before  growth  begins  it  is  nec- 
essary to  spray  in  order  to  kill  fungus  and 
mildew  growths  on  the  vine.  When  the 
leaves  start,  another  spraying  is  necessary  to 
kill  the  countless  insect  enemies  that  would 
otherwise  kill  the  leaves.  W^hen  the  fruit  be- 
gins to  set,  another  spraying  is  needed  to  pre- 
vent the  destruction  of  the  branches.  Doubt- 
less there  is  much  in  this,  and,  as  Mr.  Reeve 
says,  the  grape-growers  are  entitled  to  a  hear- 
ing. 

\\it 

lyast  summer  a  person  writing  for  the  Am. 
Bee  keeper  seemed  to  convey  the  idea  that  a 
tall  section  is  more  liable  to  be  broken  at  the 
sides  than  a  square  one.  An  explanation  from 
the  editor  put  this  in  a  different  light.  In 
answer  I  asked,  "  By  the  way,  how  should 
comb  honey  be  served  on  the  table?  Some 
put  a  little  on  a  dish  at  each  plate,  while  oth- 
ers put  it  all  on  one  large  dish,  and  let  each 
help  himself.  But  is  not  the  shape  of  the 
whole  chunk,  as  it  leaves  the  section,  entirely 
lost  by  cutting  the  comb  into  smaller  pieces  ? 
People  should  be  led  away  from  what  is  a 
mere  whim  ;  but  if  they  insist  on  the  whim, 
and  are  willing  to  pay  for  it,  let  them  have  it." 
The  editorial  reclv  is  too  good  to  abbreviate  : 

"  Now,  here  is  another  problem  into  which  the  mat- 
ter of  "  locality  "  enters  with  great  effect.  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  Chicago,  for  example,  it  appears  that  a  sec- 
tion of  honey  may  vei-y  properly  be  cut  and  the  pieces 
subdivided,  the  degree  of  propriety  increasing  with 
each  slice,  thus  reducing  the  "  whole  ball  of  wax  "  to 
innumerable  pellets  of  correspondingly  less  magni- 
tude, while  years  of  life  on  a  bee-ranch,  particularly 
when  hot  biscuits  or  pancakes  are  served  therewith, 
has  demonstrated  the  fact  that,  with  a  moderate  re- 
serve centrally  located  on  the  table,  one  well-filled  sec- 
tion at  each  plate  is  quite  the  proper  thing.  We  have, 
of  course,  a  few  disciples  of  Epicurus  who  find  one  or 
two  sections  of  nice  mangrove  very  refreshing  between 
meals,  but  these  are  the  exceptions.  Ordinarily  one 
pound  of  choice  honey  is  sufficient. 

That  is,  in  the  city  enforced  economy,  un- 
der the  guise  of  "  style, "  gives  us  a  cell  of 
honey,  or  just  a  taste,  while  the  farm  hand  is 
entitled  to  a  whole  section — something  on  the 
plan  of  serving  coffee  in  diminutive  cups,  and 
half  filled  at  that,  and  then  marking  a  man  as 
a  bore  if  he;  like  Oliver  Twist,  should  dare  to 
call  for  "  more." 

Mr.  Hill,  the  editor,  gives  us  a  fine  view  of, 
the  apiary  of  John  Newton,  Oxford  Co.,  Onta- 
rio, the  boyhood  home  of  Mr.  H.    It  shows  an 
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old  farmhouse  on  the  left,  an  orchard  and  api- 
ary back  of  it,  and  in  the  distance  a  river,  ap- 
parently the  Thames,  winds  along.  Here  Mr, 
Hill  began  apiculture  under  the  teachings  of 
that  prince  of  Canadian  bee-keepers,  J.  B, 
Hall.  Here  he  clipped  his  first  queen,  ob- 
taining his  skill  at  the  expense  of  the  drones. 
Quite  in  contrast  with  the  above  is  a  view  of 
an  apiary  at  Fort  Pierce,  Fla.  It  is  one  of 
those  beautiful  dreamy  views  so  characteris- 
tic of  that  land  of  romance.  To  show  how 
far  Mr.  Hill  has  traveled,  he  says  that,  while 
John  Newton  has  been  caring  for  his  bees  at 
the  old  stand  with  monotonous  regularity,  he 
himself  "  might  have  been  seen  climbing  the 
foothills  of  the  Allegheny  range  to  see  the 
bees  poison  (?)  themselves  with  mountain  lau- 
rel ;  chasing  a  runaway  swarm  among  the 
sage  brush  up  and  down  the  precipitous  can- 
yons of  California  ;  viewing  the  broad  acres 
of  purple  alfalfa  bloom  in  the  arid  West  ; 
standing  aghast  at  the  oceans  of  mesquite 
which  stretch  away  to  meet  the  horizon  of 
Arizona  or  Old  Mexico;  camped  in  some  man- 
grove swamp  of  South  Florida,  testing  its 
producing  capacity,  or  tangled  -in  the  bell- 
flower  vines  of  Cuba's  south  coast."  Mr.  Hill 
says  further,  "  The  noticeable  inclination  on 
the  part  of  some  writers  to  ridicule  the  locality 
idea  is  a  clear  evidence  of  limited  experience. 
The  young  man  who  looks  forward  to  apicul- 
ture as  his  life  vocation  would  do  well  to  re- 
ceive his  training  in  the  country  in  which  it 
is  proposed  to  operate." 


RAMBLE  179. 


Some  Practical  Appliances  for  Moving  Bees  in  Hot 
Weather. 


BY  RAMBI^KR. 


Our  return  from  the  San  Gabriel  canyon  was 
marked  with  no  unusual  features,  and  again 
we  took  up  city  life  ;  but  my  mingling  with 
the  busy  throng  was  of  short  duration,  for  I 
was  interrupted  in  a  few  days,  and  found  my- 
self lending  a  helping  hand  for  the  removal 
of  an  apiary  of  a  hundred  colonies  of  bees 
from  Cahuenga  Valley,  near  the  city,  to  the 
mountains  of  Calabasas,  thirty  miles  distant. 

There  is  a  peculiar  instance  in  my  traveling 
companions  this  time.  They  are  very  modest 
and  unassuming  men  ;  and,  knowing  that  I 
am  inclined  to  write  about  men  and  things, 
and  particularly  about  such  movements  as 
these,  the  master  of  ceremonies  desired  that  I 
should  not  mention  names.  He  wanted  to 
just  move  bees,  and  not  be  exposed  to  noto- 
riety. 

^  Of  course,  I  always  try  to  be  agreeable  to 
my  traveling  comrades,  and  do  comply  with 
their  desires,  therefore  the  real  actors  in  the 
moving  episode  will  appear  under  fictitious 


names.  There  were  four  of  us  —  three  bee- 
keepers and  a  dog.  I  did  think  of  applying 
the  term  "  doggoned  "  to  the  owner,  but  for 
short  I  will  use  the  more  expressive  term  boss. 
The  other  man  was  not  over-modest  abput  his 
name,  and  the  original  might  appear  ;  but  aft- 
er riding  several  hours  with  him  I  concluded 
that,  through  some  oversight  of  his  parents, 
he  had  been  misnamed,  and  so  I  give  him  the 
name  of  Mr.  Gabfast  as  more  appropriate. 

The  boss,  not  having  many  hundreds  of  col- 
onies to  move,  believes  in  moving  in  light 
loads,  or  in  loads  of  not  more  than  fifty  colo- 
nies. Mr.  Gabfast  had  a  good  team,  and  a 
wagon  with  a  hay-rigging  upon  it,  and  with 
this  about  fifty  colonies  were  moved,  while  the 
boss  took  with  his  lighter  rig  about  twenty  ; 
and  in  order  to  give  Mr.  Gabfast  and  me  the 
full  benefit  of  his  style  of  moving  bees  he  in- 
sisted upon  making  a  night  journey. 

Now,  it  is  a  real  beautiful  experience  to 
move  bees  while  pale  Luna  is  shining  down 
upon  us,  and  all  nature  is  quiet.  The  reflec- 
tions of  the  mind  turn  inward  and  backward. 
But  mine  didn't.  Mr.  Gabfast  held  my  atten- 
tion right  down  to  that  load  of  bees.  Now,  it 
is  not  that  I  wish  to  find  fault  with  the  boss's 
method  of  moving  bees,  but  because  I  think 
there  is  a  better  way  than  to  move  during  the 
dead  hours  of  night.  Among  other  things  it 
deprives  one  of  a  proper  share  of  slumber, 
fatiguing  horses  at  an  unwonted  hour,  arous- 
ing all  of  the  ranch  dogs,  and  even  disturbing 
the  quiet  meditations  of  the  ranch  rooster. 
Bees  can  be  moved  just  as  well  by  daylight, 
and  the  difference  is  all  in  the  method  of  mov- 
ing. 

The  bees  on  this  occasion  were  in  hives  with 
closed-end  Hoffman  frames,  and  there  was  no 
need  of  puttering  with  spacing-sticks.  In 
fact,  a  bee-keeper  who  contemplates  much 
moving  of  bees  should  adopt  some  sort  of 
closed-end  frame.  Our  boss  was  very  sensible 
in  using  such  a  hive.  It  saves  an  immense 
amout  of  puttering  at  the  outset.  The  en- 
trances to  these  hives  were  of  the  orthodox 
order,  and  clear  across  the  front.  Into  this 
long  space  was  thrust  a  piece  of  wire  cloth  cut 
about  1^  inches  wide,  and  bent  V  shape  the 
^entire  length.  The  spring  of  the  V  ordinari- 
ly holds  the  piece  from  working  loose,  but  our 
boss  took  the  precaution  to  drive  in  a  few 
nails  to  hold  it  secure.  Screen-wire  cloth  was 
placed  over  the  entire  top  of  the  hive,  with 
only  a  bee-space  between  it  and  the  frames. 

If  bees  are  to  be  moved  any  great  distance 
in  hot  weather,  and  hives  are  full  of  bees  and 
brood,  when  prepared  in  the  above  manner 
they  would  need  to  be  moved  in  the  night  ; 
but  quite  a  number  of  our  bee-men  prepare 
their  bees  differently,  and  move  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  over  long  distances.  A  certain 
bee-keeper  under  my  own  observation  in  this 
country  moved  a  large  load  of  bees  60  miles  in 
very  hot  weather,  and  at  a  time  when  the  hives 
were  full  of  bees  and  brood,  and  without  the 
loss  of  a  colony.  This  success  was  attained 
by  providing  ample  space  for  the  bees  to  clus- 
ter or  to  move  freely  above  the  combs.  This 
bee-keeper  used  a  rim  just  the  size  of  the  top 
of  the  hive,  three  inches  deep,  and  covered 
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with  wire  cloth,  and  the  entrance  covered  with 
the  same. 

Where  there  is  to  be  much  moving,  an  en- 
trance ventilator  should  be  prepared  that  can 
be  put  on  and  taken  off  rapidly,  and  that  can 
be  laid  away  when  not  in  use,  and  not  become 
damaged.  The  best  that  has  come  to  my  no- 
tice is  the  one  used  by  my  night  companion, 
Mr.  Gabfast,  and  made  as  follows  : 


Take  a  good  sound  piece  of  pine  or  any  oth- 
er lumber  that  is  not  easily  split,  ^  inch  thick, 
lyi  inches  wide,  and  the  entire  length  of  the 
entrance,  which  in  this  case  is  the  whole  width 
of  the  hive.  Cut  out  a  greater  portion  of  the 
side,  leaving  three  points  as  shown  in  the  cut; 
tack  a  piece  of  wire  cloth  permanently  to  this, 
bending  the  lower  portion  of  the  wire  cloth  to 
an  angle. 

When  hives  are  to  be  tiered  up  as  was  the 
case  with  our  load,  a  spacing  and  holding  rack 
is  placed  between  the  tiers,  and  this  gives 
plenty  of  ventilation  to  the  under  hives. 

Another  ventilating  rim  as  used  by  some  of 
our  bee-men  is  made  with  side  ventilation.  In 
this  case  the  rim  becomes  a  box  about  six 
inches  deep,  with  a  board  top,  but  openings 
are  cut  in  the  sides  and  ends,  and  covered 
with  wire  cloth.  This  gives  plenty  of  venti- 
lation, and  there  is  no  danger  of  its  being  cut 
off  from  above. 

Then  there  is  still  another  protection  in  very 
hot  weather.  With  the  aforesaid  ventilation, 
provide  a  generous  shade  —  a  piece  of  cotton 
cloth  suspended  by  a  light  framework.  The 
air  circulates  freely  under  it,  while  the  pene- 
trating rays  of  the  semi-tropic  sun  are  held  in 
abeyance  ;  and  still  further  comfort  for  the 
bees  is  secured  by  occasionally  sprinkling  the 
cloth  with  water.  No  one  can  realize  until  he 
has  tried  it  what  a  soothing  effect  this  has 
upon  the  bees.  Our  boss  had  such  a  shade 
for  use  in  moving,  and  Mr.  Gabfast  and  I  ex- 
pected that  he  would  order  it  up  when  the 

*  There  seems  to  be  something  wrong  here  with  the 
cut,  as  it  coes  not  tally  with  the  description  ;  and  hav- 
ing just  returned  from  my  trip  it  is  too  late  to  correct 
it.— Ed. 


moon  came  out  in  its  full  effulgence  ;  but  the 
boss  had  so  many  things  to  think  of  that  he 
forgot  this  one. 

Another  factor  in  the  moving  of  bees  suc- 
cessfully is  the  driver.  He  should  be  a  bee- 
keeper. No  matter  how  well  made  the  hives 
may  be,  or  how  particular  the  owner  may  be 
in  closing  them,  some  little  corner  will  spring 
loose  in  a  load  of  fifty  hives,  and  now  and 
then  a  bee  will  be  discovered  crawling  around 
in  the  night  or  flying  in  daylight.  If  the 
driver  is  afraid  of  bees,  there  is  -  consterna- 
tion at  once,  and  a  resultant  damage  to  the 
bee-keeper.  I  have  known  a  case  where  near- 
ly a  whole  load  of  colonies  of  bees  were  smoth- 
ered from  the  ignorant  panic  that  possessed  a 
driver.  Get  a  bee-keeper  driver  by  all  means. 
Of  course,  there  was  no  panicky  feeling  about 
Mr.  Gabfast ;  and,  even  if  he  was  inclined 
that  way,  he  did  not  stop  talking  long  enough 
to  allow  the  panic  to  get  the  upper  hand. 

About  midnight  we  passed  through  the  little 
hamlet  of  Encinas.  The  quietness  of  night 
and  a  brilliant  moonlight  prevailed,  and  the 
little  one-horse  hotel  and  saloon  showed  out 
in  strong  relief  against  the  hills  in  the  back- 
ground. Close  to  the  entrance  there  was  a 
watering-trough,  and  the  boss  ordered  a  halt 
for  the  purpose  of  watering  the  thirsty  horses. 

Directly  over  the  trough  was  a  board  that 
bore  this  inscription  :  "  While  your  horses  are 
drinking,  do  not  forget  yourself." 

"Why,  of  course  I  won't,"  said  I;  and  I 
pulled  out  a  cup  and  drank  the  beautiful  pure 
water. 

"Why,"  said  Mr.  Gabfast,  "that  sign 
means  that,  while  the  horses  are  drinking  wa- 
ter, you  must  go  within  and  take  a  drink  of 
beer. ' ' 

"That's  so,  Mr.  Gabfast;  but  if  I  did  I 
should  feel  that  I  was  more  of  a  brute  than 
these  sensible  horses.  Water  is  a  good  enough 
beverage  for  the  horses  and  me." 


I  noticed  that  the  boss  was  looking  at  the 
notice  very  earnestly,  then  at  the  saloon, 
which  was  dark  and  silent.  As  he  drove  ahead 
he  kept  sending  longing  glances  to  the  rear. 
There  was  an  immense  live-oak  tree  a  little 
beyond  this  saloon,  and  the  boss  suddenly  de- 
cided to  camp  under  it. 

"Why,  Mr.  Boss,  we  shall  have  to  drive 
many  miles  in  the  sun  if  we  delay  here. ' ' 
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"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Gabfast ;  "the  bees  will  all 
smother  with  heat." 

"  Can't  help  it,  gentlemen  ;  we  must  camp 
right  here  and  now." 

"That  seems  to  be  final,  Mr.  Gabfast,  and 
we  must  obey  orders.  Wonderful,  isn't  it? 
what  an  effect  a  saloon  will  have  upon  some 
people." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Gabfast,  "and  I  bet  the 
boss  will  get  back  there  before  we  leave  camp 
in  the  morning.  I  never  saw  a  man  converted 
so  quick  from  a  midnight  to  a  daylight  mover 
of  bees." 

And,  sure  enough,  the  boss  had  a  ready  ex- 
cuse to  get  back.  The  horses  needed  water- 
ing again  early  in  the  morning.  "  While  your 
horses  are  drinking,  don't  forget  yourself." 
I  can  not  report  further,  for  I  did  not  take  one 
step  toward  that  saloon,  and  we  can  only  just 
infer  what  the  boss  did. 

Contrary  to  my  expectations,  we  were  favor- 
ed with  a  high  fog  all  the  forenoon;  and  we 
safely  deposited  the  bees  on  the  ranch  in  Cal- 
abasas  ;  and  while  the  boss  was  calling  upon 
the  ladies  in  the  neighborhood,  Mr.  Gabfast 
and  I  stretched  ourselves  upon  a  pile  of 
blankets,  and  took  a  refreshing  nap.  As  a  re- 
sult we  felt  in  trim  to  have  a  nice  bee-keepers' 
convention  during  the  long  evening. 

The  boss's  cosy  cabin,  a  comfortable  fire  in 
the  cook-stove,  Mr.  Gabfast  tilted  back  in  a 
chair  with  his  foot  on  the  upper  round,  and 
leg  crossed  ;  the  boss  in  a  restful  position  in  a 
rocking-chair,  and  I  in  a  chair  with  feet  ele- 
vated upon  a  box,  the  dog  snoring  under  the 
table,  all  made  a  free  and  easy  picture  found 
only  on  a  California  bee-ranch. 

I  told  my  audience  how  the  bee-keeping  in- 
dustry was  to  be  revolutionized  in  a  very  short 
time  ;  and  as  it  is  a  very  important  revolution 
I  will  reserve  an  account  of  it  for  the  next 
ramble. 


WATERING  BEES. 


A  Cheap  Method  of  Giving  Bees  Water. 

BY  MORI.KY  PE;TTIT. 


The  question  of  water  has,  until  lately,  been 
considered  of  minor  importance.  Few  apia- 
ries are  situated  more  than  half  a  mile  from 
water  accessible  to  the  bees,  and  many  think 
this  enough.  Here  we  are  not.  satisfied  with 
this,  however,  for  several  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  unless  there  is  water  in  or  very 
near  the  apiary  the  bees  lose  much  time  in 
carrying  it.  During  the  honey-flow,  when 
breeding  is  heaviest,  they  require  most  water. 
It  is  then  that  their  time  is  precious,  and  they 
must  be  relieved  of  extra  work  as  much  as 
possible.  Two  or  three  pailfuls  will  provide 
a  hundred  or  so  colonies  with  running  water 
throughout  the  hottest  day.  This  can  be 
brought  in  spare  moments,  and  will  save  the 
bees  many  trips.  In  early  spring,  water  plac- 
ed in  a  sunny  sheltered  place  in  the  apiary 
will  be  used  by  the  bees  on  days  when  the 
wind  is  too  cold  for  them  to  venture  far.  In 
this  way  the  brood  will  get  water  regularly, 
and  be  kept  in  a  healthy  condition  at  a  time 


when  it  needs  most  care;  i.  e.,  in  chilly  weath- 
er. If  water  is  not  convenient  on  such  days, 
many  bees  will  be  lost  in  attempting  to  bring 
it  from  a  distance,  and  spring-dwindling  will 
be  greatly  increased. 

Second,  bees  often  get  water  from  impure 
sources.  Barnyards  are  often  more  conven- 
ient, or  seem  more  to  their  liking,  than  run- 
ning streams.  Standing  water  tends  to  be- 
come impure  as  the  summer  advances. 
Troughs,  boards,  stones,  reeds,  or  whatever 
the  bees  rest  on  while  drinking,  are  rendered 
foul  by  the  droppings  of  the  bees.  This  filth 
is  carried  in  solution  to  the  hives,  and  fed  to 
the  brood.  This  must  be  injurious,  for,  since 
using  our  present  device  for  watering,  we  have 
had  much  less  trouble  with  dead  brood. 

Third,  many  bees  are  lost  by  drowning 
where  no  suitable  place  is  provided  for  them 
to  drink.  At  any  pond  or  trough  where  bees 
come  for  water  a  number  of  unfortunate  ones 
will  always  be  seen  floating  about  in  the  wa- 
ter. I  have  never  watched  bees  along  the 
margin  of  a  lake  or  river,  but  I  imagine  many 
must  be  carried  away  by  waves  or  current. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  drain  on  the  strength  of 
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the  hive  when  every  worker  is  needed.  It  is 
also  very  annoying  to  stock  coming  to  the 
water  to  drink. 

Fourth,  it  is  the  easiest  way  of  giving  salt. 
By  long  observation  we  have  become  convinc- 
ed that  bees  desire  and  require  a  certain  amount 
of  salt.  If  they  do  not  get  it  in  pure  water 
they  will  get  it  elsewhere.  Moisture  about 
barnyards,  stables,  and  water-closets  attracts 
them.  They  seem  to  prefer  such  water,  which 
contains  salt,  to  pure  water  which  is  fresh. 
We  have  always  given  a  teaspoonful  in  a  pail 
of  water  ;  but  this  summer  my  father  tried 
giving  more,  and  found  that  the  bees  took  the 
water  fully  as  well  with  three  teaspoonfuls  as 
with  one.  About  a  teaspoonful  seems  to  be 
the  amount  generally  given,  however. 

For  artificial  watering,  some  use  an  open 
dish  containing  water.  Sticks,  stones,  straw, 
corncobs,  or  cloths  are  placed  in  the  water  to 
prevent  bees  drowning.  Others  use  a  board 
laid  flat  on  the  ground,  with  small  transverse 
grooves  cut  in  the  upper  surface,  and  connect- 
ed in  such  a  way  that  water  can  run  from  one 
to  the  other.  A  fruit-jar  filled  with  water, 
and  inverted  over  the  center  of  the  board, 
keeps  the  grooves  filled  as  long  as  any  water 
remains  in  the  jar.  We  used  this  device  for 
several  years,  and  found  it  quite  successful  ; 
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but  as  there  was  no  current  to  carry  away 
droppings  it  had  to  be  washed  out  several 
times  dail3\ 

What  we  have  found  to  be  the  most  com- 
plete watering-place  is  made  from  a  wooden 
bucket,  a  piece  of  matched  flooring  ten  or 
twelve  feet  long,  and  a  few  stakes.  With  an 
inch  auger,  bore  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  buck- 
et as  near  the  bottom  as  possible.  Take  a 
piece  of  pine  and  trim  the  end  until  it  just 
fits  the  hole  water-tight.  Then  bore  a  hole  in 
the  end,  half  an  inch  across,  and  an  inch  deep. 
In  the  bottom  of  this  hole  make  a  gimlet-hole, 
also  an  inch  deep.  Now  saw  off  this  two-inch 
piece.  This  gives  a  round  piece  of  pine,  one 
inch  in  diameter  and  two  inches  long,  having 
a  hole  through  it  lengthwise  half  an  inch  at 
one  end,  and  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
nail  at  the  other.  Use  this  to  plug  up  the  hole 
in  the  bucket,  putting  the  end  with  the  large 
hole  in  first,  and  allowing  the  other  end  to 
project  for  a  spout.  A  nail  placed  loosely  in 
the  gimlet- hole  will  regulate  the  flow.  Drive 
three  stakes  in  the  ground  to  form  a  stand. 
Set  the  bucket  on  these,  and  a  shade-board 
will  complete  the  fountain. 

The  piece  of  flooring  placed  on  edge  with 
the  groove  up  is  the  trough.  Have  one  end 
slightly  elevated  to  give  a  good  fall,  and  allow 
the  water  from  the  fountain  to  drip  into  the 
higher  end  of  the  trough,  and  run  along  the 
channel.  The  whole  should  be  high  enough 
so  that  a  pan  or  pail  can  be  set  to  catch  the 
water  as  it  flows  from  the  lower  end.  Allow 
the  water  to  flow  freely  enough  to  make  a 
good  current  along  the  channel.  If  the  buck-, 
et  and  trough  are  thoroughly  washed  every 
morning  the  current  in  the  channel  will  pro- 
vide the  bees  with  clean  water  all  day. 

Belmont,  Ont  ,  Sept.  9. 


COMB  FOU?JDATION  IN  SECTIONS. 


The  Great  Advantage  of  Full  Sheets;  Importance 
of  Accurate  Trimming  of  the  Sheets  ; 
How  to  Fasten. 


BY  R.   F.  HOI^TKRMANN. 

In  my  experience  and  travels  among  Cana- 
dian and  United  States  bee-keepers  I  have 
found  quite  a  few  differences  in  the  general 
methods  adopted  by  the  two  countries  ;  and  in 
an  occasional  article  which  I  may  find  time  to 
write  in  connection  with  the  new  work  in 
which  I  am  engaged  I  may  make  reference  to 
some  of  these  differences. 

In  Canada  I  know  of  no  well-known  comb- 
honey  producer — one  whose  goods  rank  as  the 
best  produced  in  the  country — who  does  not  use 
full  sheets  of  foundation  in  the  sections.  There 
may  be  seasons  when  the  bees  will  fill  a  sec- 
tion with  a  starter  as  well  as  a  section  with  a 
full  sheet  of  foundation  :  but  the  successful 
bee-keeper  must  lay  his  plans  and  prepare  his 
supers  and  equipments  in  such  a  way  that  the 
bees  can  get  the  best  results  under  all  circum- 
stances. 

I  have  made  tests  with  full  sheets,  starters, 
and  no  foundation,  in  sections  in  the  same  su- 


per, and  with  a  moderate  flow  the  bees  have 
completely  filled  all  the  sections  with  full- 
sheets  of  foundation  when  they  had  not  built 
a  cell  in  the  Lections  without  foundation,  and 
very  little  more  than  the  foundation  in  the 
section  with  the  starter  ;  and  from  experience 
and  observation  I  know1.hat  this  was  not  an 
isolated  case  by  any  means.  Almost  any  one 
of  experience  can  tell  by  the  finish  of  the  sec- 
tion whether  the  bees  had  a  starter  or  a  full 
sheet  to  begin  on. 

I  am  also  firmly  convinced  that,  with  full 
sheets  of  foundation  in  the  sections,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  bees  enter  the  sections 
more  readily,  and  are  less  likely  to  swarm 
wntliout  going  into  them.  This  is  of  immense 
advantage  in  the  production  of  comb  honey. 

A  great  many  are  not  careful  enough  in  put- 
ting comb  foundation  in  the  sections.  The 
best  and  most  accurate  machiner}^  is  none  too 
good  in  doing  this.  Take  two  bee-keepers 
living  side  by  side,  with  equally  strong  colo- 
nies, and  in  other  respects  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing, and  a  little  difference  in  the  putting-in  of 
the  comb  foundation  may  put  one  so  far  be- 
hind in  the  race  for  a  prize  that  he  can  never 
catch  up. 

The  comb  foundation  that  sags  the  least, 
and  the  lower  edge  of  which  the  bee-keeper 
knows  where  to  find  after  the  bees  have  been 
on  it  for  some  time,  is  the  best.  With  section 
comb  foundation  the  matter  of  sagging  is  not 
so  important  ;  but  the  Weed  process  has  the 
least  tendency  to  sag,  and  I  have  never  made 
any  allowance  for  this  in  sections. 

The  comb  foundation  needs  to  be  cut  abso- 
lutely true  and  accurate.  It  needs  to  be  of  a 
width  that,  when  siispended  in  the  section,  it 
just  hangs  clear  of  the  sides  ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  having  accomplished  that  object,  it  has 
the  least  possible  amount  of  room  between  the 
edge  of  the  foundation  and  the  side  wood  of 
the  section  ;  and  at  the  bottom  the  distance 
can  be  a  little  greater,  but  it  should  not  be 
enough  to  give  the  bees  much  thought  as  to 
the  possibility  of  being  able  to  pass  through. 

What  is  the  object  of  this?  If  the  founda- 
tion binds  on  the  sides  of  the  section  it  is  like- 
ly to  be  thrown  out  of  true,  and  buckle  it.  As 
long  as  this  is  not  done  it  can  not  be  too  close. 
By  being  near  the  wood  the  bees  readily  at- 
tach the  foundation  :  when  further  away  they 
not  only  do  not  attach  it  as  quickly,  but  they 
are  likely  to  gnaw^  it  away  and  make  perma- 
nent openings  for  themselves,  which  injure 
the  appearance  of  the  comb. 

Having  seen  the  argument  used  as  to  the 
value  of  sections  well  filled,  let  me  say  they 
have  in  this  country,  at  least,  a  very  practical 
advantage  over  sections  not  so  well  filled.  Of 
large  quantities  of  comb  honey  shipped  long 
distances,  when  properly  packed,  I  have  yet 
to  receive  a  report  of  broken-down  sections 
being  well  attached  and  the  comb  well  filled 
to  the  wood.  In  case  of  a  jar  or  fall,  the  strain 
is  not  on  the  fragile  comb  between  the  wood, 
which  can  not  give,  and  the  weight  of  the 
comb  and  honey.  Next,  a  well-filled  and  even 
section  sells  more  readily,  and  will  often  bring 
a  higher  price  in  the  market.  The  former 
alone  is  a  very  decided  advantage  ;  besides, 
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what  a  pleasure  there  is  in  doing' a  thing  well, 
and  seeing  good  results  from  it !  How  natu- 
ral it  is  to  follow  such  a  success  up  with  fur- 
ther efforts  !  This  is  all  right  and  proper 
within  bounds,  and  with  a  proper  object  ;  but 
if  it  is  done  with  the  object  of  being  able  to 
glory  over  the  defeat  of  others,  it  would  be 
better  for  our  spiritual  welfare  if  it  had  never 
been  undertaken.  , 

Those  using  only  starters  in  sections,  espe- 
cially if  the  honey-flow  is  only  moderate,  will 
have  sections  not  so  well  filled  and  joined  to 
the  wood,  and  the  bees  will  be  slower  in  doing 
it.  Next,  it  never  looks  well  to  have  two 
kinds  of  cells  in  oue  section  ;  and  where  a 
starter  only  is  used,  the  bees  are  very  likely  to 
finish  the  section  with  drone  comb. 

Many  will  experience  a  difiiculty  in  putting 
foundation  into  sections  accurately.  There 
may  be  better  ways  of  doing  it,  but  I  know  of 
no  better  way  of  doing  it  than  with  a  hot-plate 
machine.  In  the  one-piece  section  there  is  a 
difficulty  in  connection  with  putting  in  well- 
filled  sheets  of  foundation.  When  the  hot 
plate  is  shoved  in,  and  below  the  top-bar  of 
the  section,  the  foundation  then  pressed  up 
against  the  plate,  a  little  of  the  sheet  must  be 
melted.  The  foundation  is  then  brought  up 
against  the  lower  surface  of  the  top-bar  of  the 
section.  In  this  process  with  the  sheet  against 
the  bottom  of  and  in  the  center  of  the  bottom- 
bar  of  the  section,  when  the  hot  plate  has 
been  withdrawn  and  the  foundation  has  been 
pressed  against  the  top-bar  of  the  section,  it 
must  be  removed  from  the  bottom-bar  of  the 
section  a  distance  at  least  equal  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  plate  and  whatever  was  melted 
away  from  the  wax  sheet.  This  is  too  much 
to  get  the  best  results. 

The  difficulty  can  be  overcome  by  placing 
the  board  inside  the  section  upon  which  the 
foundation  rests  at  an  angle,  so  as  to  carry  the 
foundation  next  to  the  bottom-bar  ;  beyond 
that  bottom -bar  the  angling  position  alone 
gives  added  room  ;  and  when  suspended  from 
the  top  the  sheet  readily  assumes  a  perpendic- 
ular position  ;  and  as  it  does  so  it  nears  the 
bottom-bar  and  closes  the  space.  With  a  four- 
piece  section  the  better  way  is  to  fasten  the 
foundation  into  place  before  the  section  is  put 
together.  When  all  is  in  working  order  by 
this  method,  about  45  sheets  of  foundation 
can  be  attached  to  the  top-bar  of  the  section  in 
a  minute. 

Brantford,  Canada. 


ABOUT  THE  SMOKER. 


Ink  Dropping  from  the  Nozzle,  Caused  by  What  ? 
Hinging  the  Nozzle  of  the  Crane  Smoker. 


BY   F.  GREINER. 


The  controversy  in  regard  to  inky  fluid 
dropping  from  the  nozzle  of  the  smoker  makes 
me  think  of  a  certain  question  one  of  our 
teachers  asked  us  boys  once  at  school.  From 
our  window  we  could  often  see  the  cars  pass- 
ing by,  and  on  one  occasion  the  teacher  said 
to  us,  ' '  Which  one  of  you  can  tell  me  what  it 


is  that  comes  from  the  smokestack  of  the  en- 
gine ?  " 

"  Smoke,  of  course,"  said  one. 

The  teacher  shook  his  head.  Another  boy, 
after  a  while,  said,  "  Steam  ;  "  but  the  teacher 
again  shook  his  head.  It  was  a  puzzle  to  us. 
At  last  one  of  the  bright  ones  called  out, 
"Smoke  and  steam  both,"  at  which  answer 
the  teacher  smiled  and  assented. 

It  is  steam  and  smoke  coming  from  the 
smoker's  nozzle,  and  the  two  together  seem  to 
form  a  union,  in  part  condensing  in  the  smo- 
ker, filling  the  nozzle  partly  with  that  objec- 
tionable accumulation,  and,  when  it  comes  to 
the  worst,  even  dropping  "  ink,"  a  very  unde- 
sirable substance  when  coming  in  contact  with 
our  clothing,  our  hands,  or  the  hive-fixtures. 
It  is  the  amount  of  surplus  moisture  that 
causes  the  latter  unpleasant  feature.  The  ordi- 
nary amount  of  moisture  does  little  harm,  and 
is  absorbed  and  evaporated.  This  surplus 
moisture  does  not,  however,  all  come  from  the 
fuel  one  may  use,  I  think.  It  comes  also  from 
the  atmosphere,  which  is  always  more  or  less 
charged  with  it,  and  I  believe  the  greater  part 
of  all  the  moisture  causing  the  trouble  in  the 
smoker  is  due  to  this  moisture  as  it  is  blown 
by  the  bellows  into  and  through  the  fire-box. 
When  I  first  commenced  bee-keeping  I  had  no 
bellows  smoker,  and  so  I  constructed  a  little 
blowpipe  from  a  tin  pepper-box,  etc.  It  prov- 
ed to  be  a  handy  tool  indeed  in  some  respects. 
Both  hands  were  always  free  to  use  in  manip- 
ulating, and  at  the  same  time  smoke  could  be 
administered  when  necessary,  I  am  quite  par- 
tial to  this  little  smoker,  and  I  would  use  it  to 
some  extent  to  this  day  if  it  did  not  have  this 
very  anno3dng  feature  of  dropping  this  inky 
liquid  in  a  much  intensified  measure,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  air,  as  blown  into  the  fire 
from  the  lungs,  is  much  more  abundantly 
charged  with  moisture  than  the  air  we  breathe 
or  the  air  the  bellows  uses. 

At  the  time,  I  experimented  a  great  deal 
with  my  little  smoker,  to  overcome,  if  possi- 
ble, that  bad  feature ;  but  the  condensing 
would  take  place  at  the  extreme  (and  hence 
naturally  the  cooler)  end  of  the  tube  which 
carried  the  smoke,  etc,  ;  and  all  my  efforts  to 
catch  the  disagreeable  fluid  in  a  separate  little 
cup  proved  futile. 

Since  I  have  adopted  the  bellows  smoker  I 
have  had  no  trouble  whatever  with  "ink" 
when  good  fuel  was  used.  Pine  sawdust  or 
planer-shavings  I  regard  as  the  poorest  mate-- 
rial,  filling  up  the  smoker  quickly  with  accu- 
mulations, and  causing  ink  to  drop.  Gener- 
ally speaking  I  am  not  very  exacting  as  to 
what  material  I  do  use  as  fuel,  but  make  use 
of  the  things  that  are  handiest  ;  for  instance, 
planer-shavings,  sawdust,  and  the  like  ;  rotten 
or  half -rotten  wood  ;  chips  and  old  quilts  and 
phosphate-sacks  ;  but  I  do  not  consider  it  es- 
sential to  keep  fuel  for  several  years  to  have  it 
as  dry  as  Mr.  Taylor  prefers.  Rotten  maple 
or  elm  wood  or  partly  rotten  wood  may  be 
dried  sufficiently  inside  of  two  or  three  weeks 
by  exposing  to  wind  and  sunshine  if  taken  in- 
doors every  night  and  during  rainy  weather. 
So  treated  it  is  soon  fit  to  answer  as  fuel  for 
the  smoker,  and  there  will  be  no  ink  dropping. 
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The  accumulation  in  the  nozzle  can  not  be 
overcome  ^vith  the  dryest  fuel,  and  must  be 
removed  from  time  to  time.  A  clean  smoker 
works  more  satisfactorily  for  me. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  allow  me  to  say  another 
word  or  two  on  the  subject  of  the  smoker.  I 
should  like  to  suggest  a  slight  change  too. 
Some  six  years  ago  I  bought  of  The  A.  I.  Root 
Co.  a  Crane  smoker.  This  I  have  used  since, 
extensively  and  exclusively.  I  have  taken  it 
to  the  ouf-yards  with  me  ;  it  has  been  used 
rather  roughly  some  of  the  time.  It  has  been 
the  only  smoker  I  had  in  use,  and  it  is  still  do- 
ing a  good  businees,  although  the  nozzle  is 
getting  to  be  very  weak  and  pocr.  Last  win- 
ter I  bought  six  Cornells,  and  they  work  very 
well  too,  but  I  do  not  like  the  way  the  nozzle 
is  hinged.  Of  course,  you  observe  the  hinge 
on  the  Corneil  is  on  the  opposite  side  from 
what  it  is  on  the  Crane.  The  reason  I  object 
to  this  is,  we  sometimes  rest  the  nofzle  on  the 
edge  of  the  opened  hive  when  blowing  smoke 
in  between  the  slightly  raised  honey- board  or 
quilt  and  top  of  the  frames.  The  pressure  or 
weight  is  quite  often  sufficient  to  cause  the 
smoker  to  come  open,  occasionally  even  let- 
ting the  fire  fall  out.  If  hinged  the  other  way 
the  tendency  in  this  case  would  be  to  crowd 
the  two  parts  rather  more  closely  together, 
and  that  would,  of  course,  be  preferable.  I 
am  in  favor  of  hsLxing  the  hinge  opposite  the 
bellows.  A  corrugated  shield  would  also  suit 
me  better. 

Naples,  X.  Y. 

[We  formerly  had  the  nozzles  of  all  of  our 
smokers  hinged  in  the  way  you  seem  to  prefer 
them.  There  are  two  objections.  One  is,  that 
the  nozzle  falls  back  against  the  fire-cup.  dent- 
ing it  ;  and  the  second  is,  that  when  the  smo- 
ker is  being  filled  the  blaze  from  the  burning 
fuel  will  very  often  shoot  out  at  the  top  and 
burn  the  bellows  and  the  fingers.  I  presume 
the  great  majority  use  planer  shavings  —  just 
the  very  fuel  that  you  condemn  ;  and  it  is  this 
fuel  that  blazes  and  causes  trouble  with  the 
bellows  when  the  nozzle  is  hinged  opposite. — 
Ed]  . 


THE  HIVE  QUESTION. 
Why  Large  Hires  are  Better  for  Extracted  Honey. 

BY  L.  STACHEI.HAUSEX. 


Some  time  ago  the  best  size  of  brood-cham- 
ber was  discussed  very  thoroughly  in  Gleax- 
IXGS  and  other  bee-papers,  so  the  matter  will 
seem  stale  to  many  readers  ;  nevertheless,  I 
hope  it  ^xill  be  interesting  to  have  a  summing- 
up  and  a  more  scientific  explanation  of  it, 
which  I  ^-ill  try  to  give. 

We  know  the  bee  is  3  daA-s  in  the  egg  form, 
5  days  open  brood,  13  days  capped  brood,  2 
days  it  is  not  able  to  work,  16  days  does  house- 
work, and  about  16  days  field  work.  If  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  daily  remains  the  same, 
we  can  figure  how  many  young  bees  are  in  the 
hive,  if  we  know  how  many  eggs  are  laid  daily. 
In  this  case  the  colony  will  remain  the  same — 
that  is,  as  strong  or  as  weak  as  before.  An 


increase  of  the  population  is  possible  only 
when  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  the  queen 
is  increasing  ;  and  if  this  number  is  diminish- 
ing the  colony  vv-ill  become  weaker.  This  is 
important,  because,  if  the  populaticn  of  a  col- 
ony would  remain  the  same,  it  would  in  most 
cases,  during  the  time  when  no  honey  can  be 
gathered,  consume  what  it  had  stored  during 
the  honey-fiow. 

In  fact,  a  good  colony  increases  the  popula- 
tion from  early  spring  up  to  the  honey-har- 
vest, then  the  colony  is  getting  weaker.  In 
the  fall,  if  some  honey  can  be  gathered,  a  new 
short  increase  of  the  brood  can  be  observed  ; 
and  in  winter,  breeding  is  stopped  entirely. 

If  it  is  our  aim  to  have  as  many  bees  as  pos- 
sible for  the  harvest,  and  as  few  consumers  as 
possible  when  no  honey  is  coming  in,  it  is 
only  one  way  to  attain  it  in  a  given  colony  ; 
and'  that  is,  to  increase  the  number  of  eggs 
laid  daily  by  the  queen  up  to  the  honey -flow, 
and  to  the  greatest  extent.  Xow  it  is  said, 
"Why  overwork  this  queen.''  Two  queens 
would  easily  lay  the  same  number  of  eggs.'' 
Well,  suppose  we  have  two  colonies  in  spring 
quite  alike,  covering  8  L.  frames.  One  of 
them  is  in  a  large  and  the  other  in  a  small 
hive.  In  my  locality  the  bees  have  generally 
commenced  brood-rearing  Feb.  1,  in  all  my 
hives.  The  honey-flow  commences  at  the  end 
of  May.  For  this  it  is  desirable  tfcat  the 
queen  reach  her  highest  egg-laying  capacity 
about  May  1.  Consequently  we  have  for  the 
development  of  the  colony  82  days — that  is,  4 
breeding-periods  of  21  days  each.  If  the 
queen  commences  egg-laying  -^^-ith  200  eggs 
dailv,  and  doubles  this  number  in  21  davs,  we 
have  400  eggs  Feb.  21  ;  SOO  March  14';  1600 
April  5,  and  3200  April  26.  For  the  honey 
harvest  we  have,  then,  108,000  bees  in  this 
hive. 

Xow,  suppose  we  have  the  same  colony  in  a 
hive  so  small  that  the  queen  is  cramped  as 
soon  as  she  lays  1600  eggs  a  day,  because  she 
does  not  find  more  empty  cells,  or  for  any  oth- 
er reason  can  not  lay  more  eggs.  It  is  plain 
that  from  this  time  on  the  population  of  the 
colony  can  not  increase  any  more,  and  we 
shall  have  54,000  bees  for  the  harvest  ;  conse- 
quently the  colony  can  gather  only  half  as 
much  honey  as  the  other  one. 

Here  comes  in  another  point  which  is  of  less 
importance.  AVe  have  reached  the  highest 
population  in  the  large  hive  ISIay  17,  when  the 
honey-harvest  commerces.  In  the  small  hive, 
from  April  26,  the  colony  will  remain  the 
same;  consequently  the  largest  possible  popu- 
lation is  reached  at  a  time  when  it  v\-as  not 
necessary.  In  these  21  days  43,600  eggs  are 
laid,  aad  just  as  many  bees  die,  and  are  raised 
without  any  profit  for  the  colony  ;  they  are 
consumers  just  as  well  as  the  bees  raised  after 
the  honey-fiow.  Xature  has  a  remedy  for  this, 
but  this  belongs  to  another  chapter. 

During  the  honey- flow  the  brood  in  both 
colonies  is  restricted;  in  the  large  hive,  where 
we  have  an  overworked  queen,  probably  more 
so  than  in  the  small  one.  This  is  a  desired 
condition  for  the  honey  crop,  because  com- 
paratively less  brood  is  to  be  nursed,  and  a 
part  of  the  young  bees  can  build  combs  and 
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store  honey  ;  but  it  may  be  undesirable  for 
comb-honey  production,  and  we  will  speak  of 
this  afterward. 

When  the  honey-flow  ceases,  the  colony  in 
the  large  hive  will  not  be  stronger  than  that 
in  the  small  hive  ;  and  this  equality  will  re- 
main till  the  end  of  the  spring  development. 
The  consumption  is  theoretically  the  same  in 
both  colonies  in  fall,  winter,  and  early  spring; 
but  during  the  last  21  days  of  development 
one  colony  kept  up  the  same  strength,  while 
the  other  one  doubled  its  population. 

If,  in  fact,  the  development  of  the  brood 
does  not  occur  in  this  restive  way,  and  if  many 
other  influences  change  the  outcome,  this  will 
not  change  the  value  of  the  proof.  I  think  I 
have  explained  the  reasons  for  the  advantages 
of  large  hives  and  prolific  queens. 

The  locality-has  some  influence  in  this  mat- 
ter. If  the  main  honey-flow  is  very  early, 
the  colony  may  have  no  time  to  develop  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  queen  can  lay  to  her 
fullest  capacit5^  In  this  case  stimulative  feed- 
ing in  the  fall  is  recommended,  to  have  very 
strong  colonies  in  early  spring.  By  that  not 
much  seems  to  be  gained  by  strong  colonies 
and  large  hives,  if  we  do  not  admit^:hat  strong 
colonies  consume  less,  comparatively,  in  win- 
ter, sometimes  even  absolutely  less  than  a 
weaker  colony. 

If  the  main  honey-flow  is  very  late  it  is 
probable  that  the  queen,  long  before,  has  reach- 
ed her  highest  egg-laying  capacity,  and  the 
colony  may  be  even  weaker,  when  the  honey- 
flow  commences,  than  it  was  some  time  before. 

As  long  as  the  queen  increases  the  number 
of  eggs  laid  daily,  the  number  of  young  bees 
is  increasing  also.  If  suddenly  the  egg-lay- 
ing remains  stationary,  or  is  diminishing,  the 
number  of  young  bees  will  still  increase  dur- 
ing the  next  21  days  ;  consequentl}'  we  shall 
have  a  surplus  of  young  bees  compared  with 
the  open  brood,  and  this  causes  the  swarming 
impulse.  To  explain  this  scientifically  would 
take  too  much  space  here.  This  swarming 
impulse  appears  as  soon  as  the  queen  reaches 
her  highest  egg-laying  capacity,  be  this  caused 
by  crowding  her  in  a  small  brood-chamber  or 
bythe  limit  of  her  fertility.  This  is  the  rea- 
son why  small  hives  swarm  more  and  earlier 
than  large  ones. 

With  a  late  honey-flow  and  small  hives  the 
colonies  will  swarm  before  the  honey-flow 
commences,  and  now  every  swarm  and  every 
old  colony  undergoes  a  new  progressive  devel- 
opment. This  explains  why  under  some  cir- 
cumstances the  swarm  and  old  colony  will 
give  more  surplus  honey  than  a  colony  undi- 
vided. A  locality  with  very  late  honey  flow 
requires  quite  a  different  hive  and  manage- 
ment from  a  locality  having  an  early 'honey- 
flow. 

The  problem  is,  always  to  keep  the  colonies 
in  a  progressive  development  till  the  main 
honey-flow  commences,  and  at  this  time  we 
shall  attain  the  most  strength.  The  more  pop- 
ulation we  gain  in  this  time  the  better  for  the 
honey  crop.  During  the  honey-flow  it  is  nec- 
essary to  have  as  little  open  brood  in  the  hive 
as  possible,  for  two  reasons  :  The  bees  raised 
from  this  brood  are  of  no  use  for  this  season  ; 


and,  second,  if  the  bees  have  less  brood  to 
nurse,  more  bees  can  engage  in  other  work. 

WHY   ARK   SMAI.Iv    HIVKS   PRKF'ERABIvE  FOR 
COMB  HONFY? 

Most  comb-honey  producers  say  the  eight- 
frame  hive  has  given  them  more  surplus  honey 
than  a  larger  one  by  their  management  and  in 
their  locality.  This  seems  to  be  in  contradic- 
tion to  our  researches  in  the  foregoing,  and 
needs  an  explanation. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  honey- flow  we 
set  the  section-supers  on  top  of  our  hives;  and 
the  main  difiicult}^  now  is  to  force  the  bees 
into  the  sections  and  to  induce  them  to  com- 
mence work  in  them.  If  we  can  not  do  this, 
at  least  some  days  of  the  best  honey-flow  are 
lost  —  may  be  the  entire  crop.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  brood- chamber  must  be  in  a  certain 
condition  : 

1.  No  empty  cells  should  be  in  the  brood- 
chamber,  because  they  would  be  filled  with 
honey  ;  and  if  the  bees  have  started  to  carry 
honey  into  the  brood-nest  they  become  accus- 
tomed to  it  and  refuse  to  go  into  the  sections 
(Doolittle). 

2.  If  possible  the  brood-chamber  should 
contain  brood  exclusively ;  especially  the 
frames  should  be  filled  as  near  to  the  top -bar 
as  possible.    This  needs  no  explanation. 

A  large  brood-chamber  can  hardly  be  in  this 
desired  condition.  In  a  very  good  honey -flow 
the  bees  will  work  in  the  sections  nevertheless; 
but  generally  they  do  not  Dadant  recom- 
mends two  methods  for  getting  a  large  brood- 
chamber  in  proper  condition : 

1.  From  early  spring,  empty  combs  are  giv- 
en to  the  colony  ;  by  and  by,  as  soon  as  more 
room  is  needed  for  the  brood,  the  brood  cham- 
ber is  always  contracted  to  the  space  the  queen 
can  occupy. 

2  At  the  beginning  of  the  honey-flow  the 
brood- chamber  is  contracted  to  as  many  frames 
as  are  needed  for  brood. 

Both  methods  did  not  work  satisfactorily 
with  me.  The  first  one  is,  in  fact,  the  same 
as  recommended  by  Doolittle.  If  we  want 
the  frames  full  of  brood,  the  queen  must  be 
always  crowded.  I  can  not  see  how  Dadant 
can  get  more  brood  than  Doolittle  by  the  same 
management,  if  the  brood-chamber  is  in  prop- 
er condition.  In  fact,  in  this  case  he  will 
have  a  large  hive,  but  will  not  avail  himself  of 
its  advantages. 

The  second  method  has  the  disadvantage 
that  the  brood-combs  are  not  in  proper  condi- 
tion. Every  comb  may  contain  empty  cells, 
brood  and  honey  on  top,  which  combs  we  al- 
ways select  for  the  contracted  brood-chamber. 
This  will  not  be  the  desired  condition. 

Both  methods  have  the  disadvantage  that 
some  of  the  sections  are  over  the  dummies 
and  not  over  brood.  If  the  colony  has  really 
developed  in  the  large  brood-chamber  to  its 
fullest  extent,  the  queen  will  be  overworked 
and  will  probably  not  lay  as  many  eggs;  as  yet 
some  cells  will  be  free  for  storing  honey  in 
them.  This  state  is  favorable  for  the  amount 
of  honey  stored;  but  the  brood-chamber  is  un- 
fit for  the  production  of  comb  honey.  This  I 
have  mentioned.already. 
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With  so-called  double-deckers  a  very  large 
brood-chamber  is  used  at  the  right  time. 
When  the  honey-harvest  commences,  only  one 
story  is  used  ;  that  is,  the  brood-nest  is  con- 
tracted, and  thus  we  have  the  advantage  that 
the  top  surface  remains  the  same  ;  but  I  think 
we  shall  hardly  find  the  brood-combs  in  the 
right  condition  to  force  the  bees  into  the  sec- 
tions. 

With  a  small  brood- chamber  the  queen  has 
never  before  used  her  full  powers,  and  is  al- 
ways eager  to  lay  in  every  empty  cell ;  conse- 
quently the  brood- chamber  will  probably  be 
in  the  desired  condition.  Because  in  a  large 
hive  the  bee-keeper  can  not  get  this  desired 
condition,  he  sacrifices  the  full  development 
of  the  colony  and  the  advantages  of  it.  This 
reduces  the  honey  crop  to  a  smaller  extent 
than  a  brood-chamber  in  a  wrong  condition. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  the  production  of 
comb  honey  we  have  the  least  trouble,  if  we 
use  swarms,  if  they  come  out  at  just  the  right 
time  —  that  is,  at  the  beginning  of  the  main 
honey  crop.  If  a  colony  swarms  before  this 
time,  neither  swarm  nor  the  old  colony  will  be 
in  proper  condition  for  comb-honey  produc- 
tion when  the  main  honey-flow  commences. 
How  a  swarm  is  used  if  it  issues  during  the 
honey-flow  is  known  as  Hutchinson's  method. 
Hereby,  too,  we  need  small  brood-chambers  ; 
first,  to  start  the  bees  of  the  parent  colony 
into  the  supers;  and',  second,  to  get  the  swarms 
at  the  right  time,  because  large  hives  would 
not  swarm  at  all  or  else  too  late.  By  this 
method  the  swarm  is  hived  in  a  contracted 
brood-chamber  ;  but  this  has  no  bearing  on 
our  question,  because  we  see  the  advantages 
of  large  hives  in  the  season  before  the  honey- 
flow. 

If  a  large  hive  in  spring  means  more  surplus 
extracted  honey,  and  for  any  reason  we  can 
not  use  this  advantage  for  comb  honey,  it  is  a 
proof  that  our  management  is  not  advanced 
enough  to  overcome  this  difficulty  ;  our  prob- 
lem must  be  to  find  out  a  method  by  which  all 
advantages  are  utilized. 

I  produce  mostly  extracted  honey.  Only  a 
few  hives  are  worked  for  section  honey;  but 
for  two  years  I  have  used  a  method  in  accord- 
ance with  the  above  theory  which  I  think  is 
worth  consideration.  In  1898  I  got  from  one 
hive,  managed  after  this  method,  120  filled 
sections  and  a  number  of  partially  filled  ones, 
while  my  average  crop  of  extracted  honey 
from  the  whole  apiary  was  less  than  100  lbs. 
per  colony.  I  will  describe  this  method  in 
m)'-  next  article. 

Converse,  Tex. 


ALFALFA  AND  ALKALI  WEEDS  COMPARED. 


BY  W.  A.  H.  GILSTRAP. 


Few  subjects  interest  bee-keepers  more  than 
the  flowers  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 
We  must  make  a  study  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom to  make  estimates  of  pur  crop  before  har- 
vest. In  the  sage  counties  of  this  State  a 
practical  houey-producer  usually  forms  a  fair 
guess,  at  least,  sooner  than  is  done  in  this  val- 
ley in  most  localities.    Most  of  the  San  Joa- 


quin honey  is  from  alfalfa,  and  it  is  a  very 
unreliable  source.  As  a  general  thing  alfalfa 
produces  most  honey  with  water  enough  to 
make  a  fair  growth  only.  Irrigation  enough 
to  make  a  very  rank  growth  is  often  detri- 
mental to  the  greatest  honey-yield.  Of  course, 
a  severe  drouth  is  ruinous.  Sometimes  there 
is  very  little  honey  secreted  during  one  or 
more  months  when  alfalfa  is  in  bloom,  and  no 
certain  reason  can  be  assigned.  To  say  "at- 
mospheric conditions  are  unfavorable "  is  a 
vague  expression  at  best,  when  we  can  not  see 
or  feel  the  exact  difficulty  and  call  it  by 
name. 

It  would  seem  that  some  plant  would  be  de- 
sirable to  supplement  the  alfalfa  during  un- 
favorable seasons.  Frequently  that  is  easily 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  alfalfa  ;  it  is  alkali 
weed.  This  may  not  be  the  proper  name  of 
the  weed  ;  but,  being  a  very  common  man,  I 
use  common  names  when  they  are  not  mis- 
leading. Many  people  call  it  "sticker  weed 
on  account  of  the  small  prickles  with  which 
it  is  covered.  One  apiarist  used  to  call  it 
"  yellow  top,"  but  has  since  adopted  the  name 
"golden  top."  As  bee- weed,  wnld  sunflower, 
goldenrod,  and  many  other  plants  have  yel- 
low, more  especially  at  the  top,  than  the  weed 
in  question,  there  is  nothing  distinguishing  in 
either  of  these  terms.  Alkali  weed  certainly 
has  the  claim  of  popularity  for  the  weed. 

It  is  probably  a  relative  of  the  Russian  this- 
tle, though  not  a  tumble  weed.  Both  com- 
mence their  growth  in  cool  wet  weather,  and 
make  some  stock-feed  early  in  the  season,  es- 
pecially for  sheep  and  cattle.  As  the  weather 
becomes  warm  the  growth  becomes  more  rapid, 
tlie  plant  becomes  woody,  and  the  spines  are 
such  as  to  protect  the  plant  from  ordinary 
stock. 

At  this  point  I  will  drop  the  thistle,  which 
is  getting  too  hard  and  thorny  for  me,  as  it 
was  taken  up  only  to  explain  better  the  hon- 
ey-plant in  question.  These  weeds  frequently 
grow  as  high  as  wheat  before  the  latter  is  cut, 
and  sometimes  prevent  its  being  harvested,  as 
the  weeds  would  decay  in  the  stack.  You 
need  not  expect  much  bloom  before  July  or 
the  first  of  August  except  on  strong  alkali 
land  where  the  weeds  are  stunted.  Then  the 
golden  honey  is  produced  until  frost  or  early 
rain  kills  the  plant.  This  year  was  an  excep- 
tion, as  the  honey  failed  about  Sept.  23,  and 
our  first  rain  fell  Oct.  10.  Hardly  enough 
frost  yet  for  you  to  see.  In  seven  years  I  have 
known  two  failures  of  this  source,  caused  by 
drouth. 

The  flavor  of  this  honey  is  pleasant,  not  so 
sweet  as  alfalfa,  classed  as  amber  or  light  am- 
ber by  different  dealers.  It  is  too  yellow  to 
excel  as  comb  honey,  and  also  granulates 
quicker  than  some  other  honey.  These  are 
reasons  why  it  is  no  more  sought  after  by  api- 
arists. 

Had  Mr.  Wilkin  (page  750)  known  the  value 
of  these  weeds  he  probably  would  not  have 
tied  up  to  alfalfa  alone,  and  would  have  har- 
vested, very  likely,  from  four  to  seven  times 
the  honey  which  he  reports.  In  some  spots 
near  Famoso,  alkali  weeds  sometimes  grow; 
but  to  see  many  thousands  of  acres  turn  to  a 
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beautiful  yellow  you  had  better  go  further 
north. 

As  the  weed  grows  up  quite  bushy,  and  is  a 
mass  of  blossoms  resembling  wild  sunflower 
in  color  and  shape,  and  a  shirt  button  in  size, 
for  two  or  more  months,  it  might  seem  to  be 
an  immense  honey-producer,  but  it  is  not. 
Perhaps  it  would  run  between  75  and  150  lbs. 
extracted  to  the  hive  all  seasons  when  the 
weeds"  grow  well.  Of  course,  good  manage- 
ment is  assumed.  As  bees  will  consume  prob- 
ably 100  or  200  lbs.  of  honey  per  colony  in  a 
year,  it  is  plain  to  see  that  we  must  have  some 
other  work  for  the  bees  in  spring  and  early 
summer.  But  as  other  honey-producing  plants 
are  usually  on  the  same  range  with  it  we  can 
get  along  in  that  respect. 

It  is  certainly  worth  something  to  look  at  a 
lot  of  green  weeds  in  April,  and  be  practically 
sure  that  they  will  make  a  crop  of  honey  in 
late  summer  and  fall.  I  know  of  no  other 
plant  that  you  can  foretell  the  honey  prospects 
of  with  such  certainty. 

From  the  above  it  might  appear  that  I  con- 
sider alfalfa  a  poor  honey-plant.  It  is  the 
principal  honey  source  in  this  valley,  and  is 
likely  to  remain  so.  Mr.  Wilkin's  report  is 
about  as  small  as  you  are  likely  to  see.  A 
Los  Banos  man  in  the  alfalfa-fields  made  so 
much  money  with  his  bees  this  year  that,  to 
give  the  figures  in  Gi^Kanings,  might  give  the 
bee-fever  to  many.  But  when  we  consider 
that  he  had  1000  colonies,  and  they  reduced 
to  850  during  the  season,  his  profits  do  not 
look  so  big  for  a  year  of  high  prices.  For  a 
locality  with  a  foul-broody  reputation,  a  loss 
of  150  colonies  out  of  1000  does  not  seem 
strange. 

Grayson,  Cal.,  Nov.  9, 

  « •  •  

SURE  OF  CROPS. 


A  Locality  Where  they  Have  Them  in  Northern 
Michigan. 


BY  ANTON  I^KISTER. 


Mr.  Allen  Rice,  who  lives  in  Manton,  Wex- 
ford Co.,  Mich.,  a  hundred  miles  north  of 
Grand  Rapids,  is  a  farmer  and  bee-keeper. 
During  a  visit  to  his  brother  here  I  got  from 
him  his  bee  experience  as  follows  : 

"  Don't  you  have  trouble  Vvintering  bees  so 
far  north?  " 

"Not  unless  we  are  careless,  as  I  was  last 
fall.  I  had  27  stands,  strong,  and  well  sup- 
plied with  honey  for  winter.  They  were  all  in 
Simplicity  hives.  I  piled  them  up  in  the  shop 
and  put  cornstalks  over  them.  I  neglected  to 
raise  the "  covers  a  little  for  ventilation,  and 
lost  all  but  six  colonies.  They  drowned  and 
froze  in  their  own  perspiration.  Each  colony 
was  ready  sale  at  $5.00,  and  they  would  have 
made  me  60  lbs.  of  section  honey  in  a  good 
season,  salable  at  10  cts.  I  now  have  18  col- 
onies. Some  of  the  original  six  spring  colo- 
nies sent  out  two  and  three  swarms." 

"  Do  you  feed  your  bees  in  the  fall  to  stim- 
ulate brood-rearing,  and  to  make  sure  of  suf- 
ficient winter  stores  ?  ' ' 


"Never.  We  don't  have  to.  There  is  al- 
ways sufficient  'uee-forage,  even  ia  a  poor  year 
like  this,  so  that  they  always  have  an  abun- 
dance of  natural  stores  ;  and  our  colonies  are 
always  strong.  From  each  of  the  hives  that 
failed  to  winter  I  took  two  gallons  of  strained 
honey." 

"What  kinds  of  bee-pasture  do  you  have 
up  there  ? ' ' 

"  Chiefly  basswood,  white  clover,  and  alfal- 
fa. There  are  many  basswoods  in  the  forests 
yet.  The  white  clover  is  a  sure  crop  every 
year,  as  it  does  not  come  at  intervals,  as  here. 
It  grows  wild  as  in  Ohio.  Alfalfa  is  growing 
in  favor  with  farmers  as  cattle  feed,  and  more 
is  sown  each  year.  It  makes  good  honey.  It 
is  my  belief  that  our  bees  get  honey  from  red 
clover — at  least  I  have  seen  them  at  work 
many  a  time  in  the  red-clover  fields  when  in 
blossom.  My  bees  are  Italians  that  came 
originally  from  Root's  stock." 

"Do  you  extract  ?  " 

"  Decidedly  not." 

"  Why  not  ?  It  stems  to  be  the  method  of 
most  honey-producers." 

"  Because  I  believe  that  this  smoking  and 
tearing  the  hive  to  pieces,  and  robbing  the 
stores,  disturbs  the  bees  so  that  they  do  not 
work  and  thrive  as  well  as  if  left  to  their  nat- 
ural ways  as  much  as  possible.  Some  of  my 
neighbors  extract,  and  I  notice  that  their  bees 
do  not  thrive  as  well  as  those  not  so  disturbed. 
I  work  for  section  honey  only.  The  sections 
are  put  in  a  box  that  fits  on  top  of  the  hive, 
and  holds  just  30  sections.  The  lower  part  of 
the  hive  is  never  disturbed.  I  have  no  trouble 
about  getting  the  bees  to  work  in  the  sec- 
tions." 

"  What  is  your  average  yield  of  honey  ?  " 

"The  average  yield  per  hive,  year  after 
year,  I  should  put  at  60  lbs.  of  section  honey. 
I  have  had  as  much  as  120  lbs.  from  one  hive, 
I  have  put  on  an  empty  case  of  30  sections  on 
Monday,  and  the  next  Monday  have  taken  it 
off  filled.  I  have  kept  bees  ten  years,  and  in 
that  time  we  have  had  no  years  that  were  to- 
tal failures,  though  some  are  not  so  good  as 
others.  This  year  was  a  poor  one,  and  the 
yield  was  an  average  of  about  30  lbs.  per  hive, 
about  half  the  average  season's  yield.  Some 
of  the  new  swarms  made  60  lbs.  this  season." 

"  How  do  you  market  your  honey,  and  what 
prices  do  you  get  ?  ' ' 

' '  There  is  no  method  or  trouble  about  the 
marketing.  My  honey  all  goes  to  private  lo- 
cal customers.  They  come  to  me,  and  I  sell 
it  to  them  at  10  cents  per  section,  supposed  to 
weigh  one  pound,  I  don't  advertise  nor  ped- 
dle, nor  otherwise  solicit  trade.  I  have  been 
asked  to  ship  honey,  but  prefer  to  sell  at  home. 
My  customers  all  buy  for  their  own  use  only, 
I  have  no  trouble  in  getting  rid  of  half  a  ton 
of  honey  in  this  way," 

' '  What  have  you  to  say  about  candied  hon- 
ey?" 

"  People  in  this  part  prefer  the  candied 
honey.  They,  as  well  as  I,  think  that  the 
candied  state  is  the  state  of  being  fully  ripen- 
ed, and  with  the  best  flavor  developed.  Melt- 
ing candied  honey  destroys  much  of  the  fine 
flavor,  and,  according  to  my  taste  and  belief, 
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it  is  not  a  good  practice.    Much  of  our  honey 
candies  in  the  comb.    It  is  fine  eating." 
Brunswick,  O. 


THE  LONG-IDEA  HIVE. 


How  Constructed  and  How  Used. 


BY  O.  O.  POPPlvKTON. 

I  am  a  beginner  in  bee-keeping,  and  have 
the  utmost  respect  for  the  opinions  of  Mr.  O. 
O.  Poppleton.  On  p.  727,  Oct.  1,  is  an  item 
regarding  the  Ivong-Idea  hive,  I  should  feel 
very '  thankful  to  him  if  he  would  more  fully 
describe  the  hive,  so  that  I  could  make  and 
try  one  or  more,  and  I  am  sure  others  would 
appreciate  the  article.  W.  Emory. 

Avondale,  Fla.,  Oct.  21. 

[Mr.  Poppleton  replies  :] 

The  dimensions  of  the  Long-Idea  hive  can 
be  varied  to  suit  any  style  of  frame  one  wishes 
to  use,  keeping  at  least  two  points  in  view  ; 
viz.,  that  the  frames  in  use  in  them  should  be 
at  least  two  or  more  inches  deeper  than  is  the 
standard  Langstroth  frame,  and  the  hive 
should  be  long  enough  to  hold  as  much  comb 
in  the  aggregate  as  at  least  25  Langstroth 
frames  will  hold.  These  are  the  essential  dif- 
ferences between  any  simply  made  standard 
hive  and  the  Long- Idea, 

The  hives  I  have  in  use  are  made  of  four 
boards  13  in.  wide,  front  and  back  ones  being 
36  in.  long,  and  the  ends  15  inches.  When 
nailed  together  the  inside  measure  is  13  in. 
deep,  13^  wide,  and  36  long.  Entrance  to 
hive  is  ^  X 1 2  in  the  center  of  the  lower  edge 
of  the  front.  The  two  sides  have  rabbets  in 
inside  of  upper  edge  >^  X  for  ends  of  top- 
bar  of  frames  to  rest  in.  I  use  a  tight  bottom- 
board  projecting  in  front  1^  to  3.  Tight  bot- 
tom-boards are  a  necessity  with  me  because  I 
practice  migratory  bee  keeping,  but  are  not 
essential.  Like  the  Dadants  I  prefer  the  old- 
style  telescopic  cover.  I  couldn't  be  induced 
to  use  any  other  kind;  but  these  are  not  essen- 
tial to  this  system.  Any  style  of  cover  works 
the  same  on  these  hives  as  on  any  other. 

The  frames  I  use  are  12  in.  square,  inside 
measure  ;  but  for  Mr.  Emory,  or  any  one  else 
wishing  to  test  this  style  of  hive  on  .-a  small 
scale,  I  would  advise  his  using  the  extra- deep 
Langstroth  or  Hoffman  frame  now  being  made 
by  The  A.  1.  Root  Co.  for  use  in  the  Draper 
barns.  In  case  he  should  ever  wish  to  do  so 
they  could  be  easily  changed  to  the  standard 
size  by  cutting  off  bottoms  of  the  end-bars. 
The  dimensions  of  the  hives  in  case  those 
frames  are  used  would  be  the  same  from  front 
to  rear  as  in  the  Simplicity  hive  —  enough 
deeper  to  fit  the  deep  frames,  and  not  less 
than  30  inches  long,  inside  measure. 

One  difficulty  in  testing  a  small  number  of 
these  hives  in  an  apiary  is  in  the  fact  that  the 
deeper  frames  may  not  fit  in  the  extractor  one 
may  have. 

In  manipulating  these  hives  I  put  the  brood- 
nest  in  the  center,  then  use  whatever  combs 
the  colony  needs  on  each  side,  using  two  divi- 
sion-boards, one  on  each  side  of  the  combs. 


the  hive  a  glance  will  let  one  know  whether 
the  colony  should  have  more  or  less  combs, 
and  whatever  is  needed,  whether  one  or  more 
can  be  added  or  taken  away  without  having 
to  add  or  take  away  an  entire  story.  Divi- 
sion-boards should  not  be  tight-fitting. 

I  think  the  above  gives  the  information  Mr. 
Emory  wishes;  but  if  not,  I  will  cheerfully 
reply  to  any  questions  asked  through  you. 

Stuart,  Fla.,  Nov.  6. 


GREASY  SECTIONS. 


Caused  by  Hot,  Dry  Seasons,  Not  by  a  Poor  Queen. 
Errors  in  Bee-literature. 


BY  WM.  M.  WHITNEY. 

Under  the  head  of  ' '  Beedom  Boiled  Down, ' ' 
on  page  714  of  American  Bee  Journal,  the 
first  item  that  meets  the  eye  is  the  following  : 
' '  Errors  about  bees  are  found  in  books  of  oth- 
er countries  as  well  as  this."  Well,  that  is 
not  at  all  strange;  but  there  are  enough  in  the 
books  and  journals  of  our  own  country  to 
command  the  attention  of  the  careful  bee- 
keeper during  the  time  he  may  have  to  devote 
to  study  and  experiment. 

I  believe  a  case  in  point  is  under  this  same 
heading  in  the  following  words  :  "  Then  when 
you  find  a  super  of  greasy-looking  sections 
you  know  where  to  replace  a  queen  next 
spring."  Now,  my  experience  has  taught  me 
to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  position  as- 
sumed in  the  above  statement.  Allow  me  to 
illustrate.  I  have  colonies,  over  which,  early 
in  the  season,  were  placed  cases  of  sections  ; 
later  they  were  raised  and  others  put  under, 
and  in  due  time  I  removed  the  first  case,  con- 
taining nice  white  capped  honey  ;  the  second 
case  was  raised,  and  a  third  put  under.  When 
the  second  case  was  removed,  many  of  the 
sections  through  the  middle  of  the  case  had  a 
greasy  appearance  ;  but  the  last  case  of  late 
honey  had  white  cappings. 

Now,  I  had  read  much  that  had  been  written 
upon  the  subject  of  greasy  sections,  all  of 
which  seemed  to  be  along  the  same  line  of 
thought  ;  viz  ,  charging  the  grease  up  to  the 
queen,  and  pronouncing  upon  her  the  death- 
sentence  ;  but  why  the  same  queen  should 
give  me  both  beautifully  capped  sections  and 
greasy  ones  caused  me  to  stumble  at  the  above 
theory,  and  set  me  to  investigating  the  matter 
for  myself. 

Most  of  my  colonies  were  very  strong  dur- 
ing the  entire  honey  season,  the  first  and  last 
cases  being  filled  rapidly  during  comparatively 
cool  weather ;  but  the  cases  which  passed 
through  the  dry  hot  part  of  August  were  sub- 
jected to  quite  different  conditions.  The  nec- 
tar was  necessarily  very  thick,  although  there 
was  a  very  good  flow  from  sweet  clover.  The 
bees  filled  the  cells  to  the  very  brim,  and 
capped  them;  the  honey,  being  very  ripe  before 
capping,  did  not  shrink  as  it  often  does  ;  the 
hives  being  very  warm,  as  a  matter  of  course 
the  cappings  absorbed  a  portion  of  honey- 
hence  the  greasy  appearance. 

You  will  observe  that  all  such  honey  is  much 
heavier  than  white  capped  honey  of  the  same 
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cubic  dimensions,  and  I  find  a  few  customers 
who,  knowing  a  good  thing  when  they  see  it, 
prefer  this  honey  to  that  of  a  more  pleasing 
exterior. 

I  think  you  will  find,  on  examination  of 
the  brood-chamber  of  a  populous  colony,  that 
the  newly  made  comb,  if  filled  and  capped 
during  the  hot  dry  season,  unless  it  is  at  the 
outside,  will,  almost  without  an  exception, 
have  a  greasy  appearance.  I  am  not  speaking 
now  of  travel- stains,  which  are  quite  different 
in  appearance,  and  which  any  experienced 
bee-keeper  will  readily  detect. 

Now,  you  veterans  in  the  business,  allow  a 
novice  to  admonish  you  to  hesitate  before  you 
*'  pinch  the  head  "  of  a  queen  that  hag  filled 
your  hive  to  overflowing  with  bees  that  can 
go  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  nectar-recepta- 
cles in  the  dryest,  hottest  season  of  the  year, 
and  si  ore  up  an  abundant  supply  of  sweets 
"  fit  for  the  gods  to  sip." 

I  may  be  wrong,  but  it  §eems  to  me  this 
matter  will  bear  further  investigation,  and  it 
will  disappoint  me  greatly  if  the  truth  does 
not  lie  along  the  lines  herein  indicated.  At 
an}^  rate,  let  us  have  the  truth. 

It  would  do  my  soul  good  ( I  will  not  attempt 
to  disguise  the  fact)  to  be  able  to  tell  Dr.  Mil- 
ler and  some  of  the  other  old  sages  in  the 
brotherhood,  something,  perchance,  they  do 
not  know.  I  should  feel  that  some  slight  re- 
turn had  been  made  for  the  large  fund  of  val- 
uable information  they  have  imparted,  of 
which  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  appro- 
pri  ite  no  small  share. 

Kankakee,  111.,  Nov.  11. 

[You  may  be  right  ;  but  it  occurs  to  me  just 
now  that  I  have  seen  greasy  (or  what  some  call 
water-soaked)  sections  come  from  some  colo- 
nies, and  pearly-white  ones  from  others  at  one 
and  the  same  time  ;  but  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  water-soaked  honey  and  white  hon- 
ey come  from  the  same  hive. 

This  mattr  r  is  something  that  will  stand  a 
little  discussion  ;  and  I  should  be  glad,  there- 
fore, to  get  reports  from  some  of  our  leading 
honey-productrs.  If  the  queen  is  never  to 
blame,  it  is  too  bad  to  pinch  the  heads  of  oth- 
erwise good  queens. — Ed.] 

  >»»•   

£ELLAR  WINTERING  OF  BEES,  AND  THEIR 
PREPARATION. 


BY  F.  A,  SNElyl.. 

That  the  successful  wlhteiing  of  our  bees 
depends  considerably  upon  the  necessary  fall 
work,  no  one  doubts;  and  this  work,  or  a  part 
of  it,  should  be  done  during  September  or 
October  and  November.  The  work  for  the 
earlier  dates  named  are  to  see  well  to  it  that 
the  bees  are  securing  food  enough  in  some 
way  to  keep  up  the  rearing  of  young  bees,  and 
also  the  storing  of  a  good  supply  of  food  for 
the  long  coming  winter  months  and  early 
spring.  During  September,  if  no  young  bees 
are  reared  or  the  queens  are  not  laying,  the 
colonies  should  be  fed  enough  to  secure  this 
desired  state.    A  good  supply  of  good  food 


for  VI inter  must  never  be  lost  sight  of,  and  a 
good  force  of  young  vigorous  bees  must  also 
be  secured  or  had  if  our  bees  are  to  be  well 
wintered. 

In  cellar  wintering  it  is,  I  think,  very  nec- 
essary to  the  best  success  to  hive  the  bees 
housed  while  the  hives  and  cumbs  are  dry, 
and  free  from  frost,  and  just  after  a  good 
flight  has  been  secured.  One  fall  our  bees 
were  housed  Oct.- 29,  and  other  years  from 
Nov.  10  to  Dec.  10.  It  was  about  twenty 
years  ago  that  I  laid  it  down  as  my  rale  to  put 
our  bees  in  the  cellar  right  after  the  first  good 
flight  our  bees  had  after  Nov.  10.  Previously 
I  had  been  caught  by  leaving  them  out  too 
late,  and  the  hives  became  filled  with  frost 
more  or  less,  and  hives  were  frozen  fast  to  the 
stands,  and  covered  with  snow,  and  the  combs 
with  frost  —  a  condition  not  in  the  least  desir- 
able. In  such  cases  the  hives,  when  removed 
from  their  stands,  came  up  with  a  terrible 
snap,  which  aroused  the  bees,  causing  a  gen- 
eral exciten;ent  and  roaring.  Right  after  a 
good  cleansing  flight  the  bees  handle  well  ; 
combs  and  hives  are  dry;  and  after  two  or 
three  puffs  of  smoke  are  given  each  hive  the 
bees  are  quietly  lifted  from  their  stand  and 
placed  two  colonies  at  a  time  on  a  cushioned 
cart  and  wheeled  to  the  cellar  hatchway-door, 
and  then  removed  from  the  cart,  and  carried 
to  the  Cellar  where  slands  have  been  previous- 
ly placed,  upon  which  to  set  the  hives,  and 
the  hives  are  gently  lowered  to  the  stand. 
Tlie  colomies  are  thus  all  carried  in. 

When  a  full  tier  of  hives  is  placed  on  the 
first  rack  in  the  cellar  to  be  used,  lath  are 
placed  on  top  of  the  first  tier  of  hives,  and 
the  second  tier  of  hives  placed  on  the  lath, 
which  gives  ^  inch  space  between  the  first 
and  second  tier  of  hives.  Lath  are  placed  on 
top  of  all  rows,  over  which  another  tier  is  to 
be  placed.  We  tier  up  three  hives  deep  when 
necessary  in  the  cellar,  leaving  room  between 
the  hives  of  each  row  to  readily  insert  the 
hands  in  placing  and  removing  hives  on  and 
from  the  stands  or  racks.  The  hive-bodies 
and  bottom  boards  we  carry  to  the  cellar;  but 
the  hive-covers  are  left  off,  and  a  ^-inch-deep 
frame  covered  with  burlap  or  carpet  is  fasten- 
ed with  two  ^-inch  screws  at  the  center  of 
each  side  of  the  top  of  hive-body.  The  bees 
thus  prepared  have  upward  ventilation,  and 
are  kept  from  coming  out  at  the  top  of  the 
hives  in  handling. 

After  over  thirty  years'  trial  in  the  matter 
of  hive  ventilation  I  prefer  some  upward,  as  I 
find  the  combs  keep  much  dryer,  and  with 
little  or  no  mold,  while  with  no  top  ventila- 
tion the  inside  of  hives  and  the  combs  would 
be  wet  and  moldy,  with  other  conditions  just 
as  favorable.  Damp  or  wet  combs  are  bad. 
The  honey  and  pollen  are  liable  to  ferment, 
and  thus  endanger  the  lives  of  the  bees  from 
diarrhea,  which  may  result  from  the  bees 
eating  the  fermented  food.  The  frames  cov- 
ered with  burlap  for  upward  ventilation  are 
placed  on  the  hives  some  time  before  the  bees 
are  put  in  the  cellar.  The  racks  are  also  put 
in  the  cellar,  so  that,  if  an  unfavorable  change 
of  -vv  eather  comes,  the  bees  may  be  soon  put 
in.    The  month  of  November,  1898,  was  so 
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stormy,  cloudy,  and  changeable,  that  bees 
had  very  little  opportunity  to  fly.  During  the 
month  our  bees  did  not  get  a  fair  flight  until 
the  19th  and  20th.  On  the  morning  of  the 
21st  it  looked  very  threatening,  so  f  secured 
help  and  put  the  bees  in  the  cellar;  and  be- 
fore we  were  through,  light  showers  occurred; 
and  before  noon  the  rain  set  in  and  followed 
it  up  all  day.  The  next  night  the  blizzard 
had  struck  us,  and  every  thing  was  covered 
with  ice  and  snow,  and  was  frozen  fast,  with 
the  wind  blowing  a  gale.  Our  bees  were  in 
the  cellar  in  good  shape,  for  which  we  were 
grateful. 

I  mention  the  above  to  show  how  well  it  is 
for  us  to  watch  these  important  points,  and 
be  on  time  in  our  apiary  work. 

While  in  winter  quarters  our  hives  tip  for- 
ward, giving  a  pitch  to  the  bottom-boards,  so 
if  any  moisture  accumulates  in  the  hive  it 
ma}',  if  condensed,  run  off  the  bottom-board 
out  of  the  hive.  The  sloping  bottom-board 
also  makes  it  easier  for  the  removal  of  dead 
bees  by  the  colony,  which  tends  to  keep  the 
hives  sweet  and  clean  during  winter.  In  the 
cellar  our  hive  rows  are  placed  so  one  can 
pass  between  the  several  rows  to  examine  the 
bees  and  clear  dead  bees  from  the  hives  and 
cellar-floor.  This  we  do  about  once  each 
month,  and  with  little  disturbance  to  the  bees. 
We  use  a  dim  light  while  doing  this — just 
light  enough  so  we  can  see  to  do  the  work. 
The  cellar  should  be  kept  free  from  mice,  and 
we  prefer  the  temperature  at  about  42  to  50°, 
and  quite  uniform.  Bees  thus  cared  for 
should  winter  well.    The  cellar  is  kept  dark. 

Milledgeville,  111. 


TALL  VS.  SQUARE  SECTIONS. 
A  Reply  to  E.  D.  Ochsner,  Page  752. 

BY  T.  K.  MASSIE. 


Mr.  Editor : — In  your  footnote  to  m}'  article 
published  on  page  681  you  say  that  part  of  Mr. 
Vernon  Burt's  fine  sections  came  from  the 
Danzenbaker  hive,  and  the  other  part  from 
the  regular  Dovetailed  hive.  Then  you  say, 
"  Both  lots,  as  I  saw  them,  were  equally  well 
filled.  Indeed,  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise  ; 
for  under  the  same  conditions  a  4^^  square 
would  be  as  well  filled  as  one  4x5  tall. ' '  Will 
you  kindly  tell  us  what'  those  "  conditions  " 
were  ?  Were  they  such  as  can  not  ordinarily 
be  had  ?  It  is  /ads  we  want,  without  regard 
to  style  or  size  of  section. 

Jn  one  of  Dr.  Miller's  Straws,  page  709,  he 
says  I  should  "keep  things  straight,"  etc. 
That's  what  I  tried  to  do.  I  meant  to  say  that 
I  do  not  want  a  wired  frame  at  all.  I  also 
meant  to  say  that  I  prefer  what  most  people 
term  a  shallow  frame,  without  regard  to  wir- 
ing. All  the  combs  in  my  frames  will  stand 
any  amount  of  handling  on  the  "  slambang  " 
plan.  They  were  built  from  starters  only,  and 
are  as  straight  and  smooth  as  a  board. 

Page  753  friend  Ochsner  says  if  I  "think 
the  fence  separators  such  a  fine  thing,"  I 
"  don't  know  what  a  good  thing  is."  Don't 
be  irritated,    brother.     I  have    tried  your 


plain  tin  separators  and  T  supers,  and  dis- 
carded them.  It  is  /ads  we  are  after.  I  am 
not  "  trying  to  make  money  out  of  any  new- 
hives  and  sections, ' '  for  I  have  none  to  sell ; 
neither  did  I  try  to  "  fool  "  my  customers.  I 
simply  set  up  the  two  kinds  of  sections  side 
by  side,  and  gave  my  customers  their  choice, 
the  facts  being  as  before  stated,  page  680. 
For  a  complete  reply  to  Bro.  O.'s  article  I 
would  refer  to  pages  749  and  769  to  770  in  re- 
gard to  what  the  most  extensive  bee-keeper 
in  the  United  States  has  to  say.  It  is  not 
there  stated  that  he  uses  the  fence  separator  ; 
but  I  venture  the  prediction  that  he  does. 
Tophet,  W.  Va.,  Nov.  1. 

[A  part  of  Mr.  Burt's  4x5  honey  was  pro- 
duced over  Langslroth  frames.  While  the 
conditions  may  not  have  been  identical,  they 
were  near  enough  so  for  all  practical  purposes. 
I  will  say  that  the  internal  condition  of  the 
supers  for  the  tall  and  square  sections  was  ex- 
actly identical,  save  in  size.  Capt.  Hethering- 
ton  does  not  use  plain  sections  or  fences.  His 
4X5  are  the  ordinary  beeway  seven-to-the-foot, 
I  think. 

As  to  the  matter  of  trying  to  "fool"  cus- 
tomers, I  can  not  believe  that  deception,  un- 
intentional or  intentional,  has  been  practiced 
on  any  one.  Such  talk  is  a  reflection  upon 
some  of  the  best  bee-keepers  we  have.  The 
fact  that  one's  beliefs  or  practices  may  be  dif- 
ferent from  some  others'  is  not  sufficient 
grounds  for  declaring  that  that  one  is  not  hon- 
est with  his  fellow-men.  If  we  can't  agree 
we  should  at  least  fight  fair. — Ed.] 

  >•«   

TALL  VS.  SQUARE  SECTIONS. 
Another  Reply  to  E.  D.  Ochsner,  Page  752. 


BY  S.  D.  MATHKWS. 

Mr.  Root : — I  see  in  your  footnote  on  p.  754 
you  invite  kind  criticism  in  regard  to  hives, 
smokers,  and  other  articles.  IMr.  Ochsner 
criticises  the  4X5  plain  IS/^  section  and  fence 
separator,  I,  being  a  practical  comb-honey  pro- 
ducer, beg  to  differ  with  him.  I  think  he  goes 
a  little  too  far  when  he  savs  that  the  G.  B. 
Lewis  Co.  has  sold  10,000,000  4X  sections  and 
only  25,000  of  the  4X5  sections,  and  that  they 
consider  the  \%  section  the  best.  Doubtless 
they  have  no  practical  experience  with  either, 
especially  the  4X5,  only  in  the  manufacturing 
of  them;' and  in  a  few  years  there  will  be  more 
of  the  4X5  plain  sections  in  use  than  of  any 
other  make.  He  says,  "  What  a  waste  it  will 
be  to  discard  the  old  supers  for  new  ones  !  " 
I  have  done  that  very  thing,  and  it  paid  me 
twofold  the  first  season.  I  have  used  both  the 
square  and  tall  sections  in  all  of  my  apiaries 
for  five  yea.  s,  and  I  know  from  practical  ex- 
perience that  it  will  pay  to  discard  the  sec- 
tion and  use  only  4X5  sections  and  the  Dan- 
zenbaker hive  with  the  fence  separator.  _  They 
have  made  enough  more  this  season  in  the 
same  yard  to  pay  for  the  hive. 

I  have  made  more  honey  this  season  per 
hive  than  I  have  any  pre\T.ous  year  in  my  15 
years  of  bee-keeping.    Fifteen  of  my  strong- 
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est  Danzenbaker  hives  made  me  one  ton  of 
comb  honey,  and  the  ones  in  the  8  frame  Dove- 
tailed hive  and  4^  section  made  a  third  less. 
And  when  it  comes  to  the  sales  I  get  more  for 
the  4x5  sections,  and  I  have  no  work  in  clean- 
ing them,  which  I  have  to  do  with  the  4j^  sec- 
tions. I  ship  them  as  I  take  them  from  the 
supers.  Mr.  Ochsner  says  the  American  peo- 
ple will  naturally  buy  something  new.  If  that 
be  so  I  always  want  something  new,  because  I 
make  honey  to  sell  ;  and  any  thing  that  sells 
the  best  and  for  the  most  money  is  what  I 
want  out  of  the  bee-business  (I  guess  he  is  not 
an  American  is  why  he  prefers  the  old  supers 
with  4)4  sections,  as  he  calls  them). 

I  should  like  to  have  him  ship  some  of  his 
4X  sections  to  some  of  our  eastern  markets, 
such  as  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Richmond,  and  Washington,  especially  the 
latter,  and  put  them  beside  my  4x5  sections, 
and  see  how  he  would  get  left.  I  have  just 
received  sales  for  some  from  there  at  16  cts. 
per  section  wholesale,  and  others  are  selling 
at  from  10  to  18  cts. 

He  says,  again,  American  people  like  to  be 
humbugged.  Perhaps  that  is  why  he  uses  4^ 
sections  with  tin  separators,  as  I  know  I  should 
be  humbugged  if  I  used  them.  He  hits  Amer- 
ican people  so  hard  that  I  can't  think  him  an 
American. 

I  see  in  your  footnote  on  page  681  you  say 
the  square  sections  would  do  as  well  as  4x5 
sections  under  same  conditions.  What  are 
those  conditions?  I  have  a  lot  of  8-frame 
hives  with  Hoffman  frames  with  supers  for  4^ 
sections  for  sale  cheap,  because  I  know  of  no 
condition  where  I  can  use  them  to  make  it  pay 
me  as  well  as  the  4x5  section. 

Hamilton,  N.  C. 

[By  "same  conditions"  I  mean  the  same 
style  of  section  (either  beeway  or  no-beeway, 
same  kind  of  separator  or  fence,  the  same  kind 
of  foundation,  and  the  same  honey- flow.  The 
absence  of  any  one  of  these  conditions  would 
render  the  comparison  unfair.  There  seems 
to  be  more  feeling  (or  ill  feeling,  rather)  de- 
veloped over  this  matter  than  is  necessary. 
The  opponents  on  either  side  should  let  the 
other  fellow  have  his  own  preference. — Ed.] 


POINTERS  ON  QUEEN-REARING. 


Sealed  Brood  vs.  Unsealed  Brood  to  Coax  Cell- 
building;  Making  the  Cell-cup  Bottoms; 
Giving  Nuclei  Water. 


BY  W.  H.  PRIDGKN. 


There  has  been  a  hive  in  use  at  Creek  all 
this  season,  divided  into  three  divisions," the 
division-boards  having  openings  3X8  inches 
in  the  center,  with  zinc  tacked  over  them. 
Instead  of  using  it  as  you  do,  I  use  it  as  an 
upper  story,  and  have  had  cups  accepted  in 
the  center  apartment  while  there  were  cells  in 
the  others,  as  described,  so  far  as  cells  are 
concerned,  in  Jan.  15th  Gi^Kanings  by  Mr. 
Doolittle.  As  soon  as  I  read  his  article  it 
occurred  to,  me  that  it  might  be  better  thus 
arranged,  and  would  remove  the  possibility  of 


losing  so  many  cells  by  an  accidental  virgin 
queen. 

I  wish  you  would  ask  Mr.  Wardell  to  make 
some  cups  with  bottoms  the  right  shape  to 
receive  cocoons,  and  transfer  the  larvae  with 
the  cocoons,  selecting  that  which  is  too  small 
to  transfer  otherwise  ;  give  them  to  bees 
shaken  from  combs  of  brood,  having  a  queen 
six  hours  previous,  and  then  24  hours  later 
give  them  to  his-  cell-builders,  and  note  the 
difference,  if  any,  and  write  me  his  conclu- 
sions. He  could  also  transfer  some  the  same 
size  now  used,  and  leave  off  the  giving  of 
them  to  queenless  bees  for  24  hours,  and  see 
whether  they  are  accepted  as  well.  The  plan 
suggested  mutilates  the  combs  worse,  but 
would  save  the  cells  destroyed  to  succor  the 
royal  jelly  a  la  Doolittle.  Possibly  he  has 
noticed  the  illustrations  sufficiently  to  be  able 
to  make  the  stick  used  in  transferring  cocoons. 

One  is  liable  to  succeed  best  in  the  way  he 
wants  to  do  a  thing,  and  that  may  account  in 
a  measure  for  my  success  in  transferring 
cocoons  ;  but  I  should  like  to  have  him  try  it 
if  he  has  not,  as  many  have  reported  success 
by  this  plan  who  failed  in  transferring  larvae 
only.  One  man  who  succeeded  by  transfer- 
ring cocoons  expressed  doubt  as  to  Mr.  Doo- 
little's  rearing  his  queens  as  he  advised  others 
to  do. 

I  now  give  just  hatched  queens  instead  of 
cells  to  my  nuclei,  often  during  a  flow  the 
same  day  the  laying  queen  is  removed,  and 
seldom  have  one  rejected.  It  not  only  saves 
several  days'  time,  as  the  cells  often  fail  to  show 
up  a  queen  at  the  appointed  time,  but  there  is 
nothing  about  the  work  that  I  "enjoy  more 
than  distributing  fine  young  queens,  and  being 
able  to  reject  the  faulty  ones  without  having 
to  lose  any  time  over  them  in  the  nuclei. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  tha^,  if  Mr.  Wardell 
will  separate  a  little  two  combs  of  sealed  and 
hatching  brood,  and  also  two  of  unsealed 
brood,  as  well  as  make  examinations  where 
they  are  naturally  spaced,  he  will  find  more 
bees  clustered  on  the  combs  of  sealed  and 
hatching  brood.  I  do  not  find  that  they  have 
a  preference  for  building  cells  naturally,  on 
combs  of  unsealed  brood,  or  near  it,  and  in 
all  probability  the  cells  get  more  attention 
where  the  brood  needs  none  in  the  matter  of 
feeding. 

I  supply  one  comb  of  water  placed  at  one 
side  of  the  hive  when  the  bees  are  screened  in, 
and  there  is  pollen  in  the  combs,  and  a  comb 
one-fourth  full  of  lumps  of  starch,  sugar,  and 
water  mixed,  when  there  is  but  little  or  no 
pollen.  Enough  water  to  cover  the  starch  is 
sufficient,  and  then  stir  thoroughly  and  add  as 
much  sugar  as  will  dissolve.  I  got  this  idea 
by  noticing  how  eagerly  the  bees  work  on 
starch  thrown  out  about  the  laundry  during  a 
scarcity  of  pollen.  Neither  do  I  want  to 
make  the  impression  that  I  condemn  the  prac- 
tice of  placing  combs  of  unsealed  brood  near 
the  cells  while  being  built,  but  simply  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  more  bees  cluster  on 
combs  of  sealed  than  unsealed  brood  ;  and  I 
am  not  sure  but  that  sealed  and  hatching 
brood  next  to  the  cells  is  just  as  good. 

Creek,  N.  C,  Aug.  7. 
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ANSWER5-TO: 

SEASONABLE 


!^ 


QUESTIONS 


EMPI^OYING  THE  TI^vIE  IN  WINTER  ADVANTA- 
GEOUSLY. 

Question. — As  I  consider  it,  m}-  bees  are  all 
fixed  for  winter,  vay  20  colonies  being  all  nice- 
ly tucked  away  in  their  chaff  hives,  each  hav- 
ing from  2-5  to  30  pounds  of  sealed  stores. 
Can  I  do  an}- thing  further  along  the  "bee 
line  ' '  till  spring  ?  I  do  not  wish  to  make  up 
sections,  or  prepare  manj- hives  till  I  know 
how  my  bees  will  come  out,  for  so  many  of 
them  may  die  that  I  shall  want  no  more  hives 
and  sections  than  I  have  on  hand  now. 

Ansiuer. — Now  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
long  winter  evenings,  it  becomes  the  duty  of 
all  to  spend  these  evenings  in  such  a  way  that 
they  may  be  gaining  in  knowledge  along  the 
line  of  the  pursuit  they  have  chosen  in  life. 
In  no  business  engagement  is  this  more  imper- 
ative than  where  the  culture  of  the  bee  is  the 
chosen  occupation,  and  in  no  way  can  this  be 
done  to  any  better  advantage  than  in  reading 
the  bee-literature  of  the  day,  from  which  the 
mind  is  to  be  stored  with  useful  knowledge 
which  can  be  put  into  practical  use  as  soon  as 
the  season  of  1900  opens.  When  I  first  com- 
menced bee-keeping  I  was  greatly  benefited 
by  the  writings  of  Elisha  Gallup,  L.  L.  Lang- 
stroth,  Moses  Quinby,  A.  I.  Root,  Adam 
Grimm,  and  many  other  of  those  early  writ- 
ers on  this  subject,  for  by  their  writings  I 
learned  my  A  B  C  in  bee  culture. 

My  first  year  of  experience  in  bee-keeping 
by  way  of  putting  the  things  which  I  had  read 
in  practice,  resulted  in  12  pounds  of  comb 
honey  and  one  swarm,  from  the  two  colonies 
I  purchased  to  commence  with.  The  next 
season  I  obtained  25  pounds  of  surplus  from 
each  colony  I  had  in  the  spring,  on  an  aver- 
age. At  the  end  of  the  fourth  season  I  chron- 
icled an  average  of  80  pounds  of  comb  honey 
as  the  average  surplus  for  each  colony  in  the 
spring,  while  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  season 
my  average  yield  per  colony  was  166 -3  lbs. 
During  these  eight  years  I  had  studied,  read, 
and  practiced  all  my  wakeful  hours,  about 
bees,  having  great  fun  and  keen  enjoyment  in 
doing  the  same,  for  I  have  never  yet  spent  an 
hour  (been  in  the  bee  business  30  years)  in 
my  life  in  work  pertaining  to  bee  culture  with- 
out its  being  a  real  pleasure  to  me;  and  this 
was  brought  about  by  those  winter  evenings 
when  I  first  began  to  read  up  the  subject. 
Many  and  man}-  have  been  the  nights  when  I 
was  awake  from  one  to  three  hours,  planning 
how  to  accomplish  some  result  I  desired  to 
achieve  in  regard  to  the  practical  part  of  api- 
culture, which,  with  the  help  of  what  I  had 
read,  caused  me  to  accomplish  what  I  had 
sought  after.  During  all  of  the  years  which 
have  passed  I  have  found  that,  if  I  would  suc- 
ceed, as  far  as  possible  I  should  read  mainly 
those  books  and  articles  which  come  from  the 
pens  of  practical  bee-keepers  —  those  whose 


ideas  come  from  their  daily  work  among  their 
bees  rather  than  from  theorizing  while  sitting 
at  the  writing-table,  for  the  former  were  the 
ones  who  made  a  success  of  their  calling,  and 
told  just  how  they  did  it.  If  you  wish  to 
learn  farming,  to  whom  do  you  go — to  the  man 
whose  farm  is  allowed  to  grow  up  to  weeds 
and  briers,  with  buildings  unpainted  and 
fences  down,  or  to  the  man  who  produces  good 
crops  each  year,  has  his  fences  up  in  good 
shape,  with  his  buildings  in  attractive  style 
and  in  good  repair?  To  the  latter,  of  course; 
and  so  you  should  do  in  bee-keeping.  I  am 
well  aware  that  many  of  our  most  practical 
bee-men  do  not  write  for  publication,  and  for 
this  reason  we  can  bring  in  visiting,  during 
the  winter,  as  another  help  along  this  line  of 
our  qualification.  But  when  we  \-isit  we 
should  try  not  to  be  a  bore  by  staying  two  or 
three  days,  and  during  the  whole  time  asking 
questions  which  are  solely  for  self-benefit,  for 
that  can  not  be  called  visiting  in  any  sense  of 
the  word. 

Some  years  ago  a  man  came  some  distance 
to  see  me.  I  was  sick,  and  confined  to  the 
house,  yet  was  able  to  be  dressed  and  lie  on 
the  couch  during  the  day.  After  warming 
himself  for  a  little  he  told  me  he  had  come 
to  have  a  little  talk  about  bees,  when  he  im- 
mediately pulled  from  his  pockets  eight  sheets 
of  foolscap  paper,  written  over  on  both  sides, 
with  questions  which  he  began  asking  in  •  a 
dry,  tiresome  way.  As  soon  as  I  gave  an  an- 
swer he  began  to  write  it  down;  and  if  he  could 
not  remember  all  I  had  said  he  asked  over  and 
over  again,  wishing  me  to  go  into  the  minutiae 
of  the  thing  while  he  took  it  down.  I  stood 
it  (or,  rather,  lay),  facing  him  for  two  or  three 
hours,  till  I  thought  I  was  too  sick  and  tired 
to  be  held  in  that  way  longer;  and  as  beseem- 
ed to  take  no  notice  of  the  condition  I  was  in 
I  thought  1  would  give  him  a  hint,  so  I  turned 
over  on  the  couch  with  my  back  to  him.  As 
soon  as  he  got  through  writing  down  the  last 
answer  I  had  given  him  he  very  quietly  took 
his  chair  and  came  around  to  the  other  side  of 
the  couch  and  asked  the  next  question.  I 
stood  it  an  hour  longer,  when  I  had  to  go  to 
bed,  completely  exhausted,  after  which  he 
asked  my  wife  if  she  did  not  think  I  would  be 
rested  enough  in  an  hour  or  so  to  visit  (?)  with 
him  again.  Well,  to  make  the  story  short  he 
stayed  that  day,  all  night,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  next  day,  during  which  time  I  was  able 
to  answer  all  of  his  questions,  he  taking  the 
answers  down,  and  in  departing  I  had  the  con- 
solation of  hearing  him  say  to  Mrs.  D.  that  he 
had  had  a  good  visit,  and  that  he  was  very 
thankful  for  the  good  entertainment  she  had 
given  him. 

When  you  go  to  visit  any  bee-keeper,  make 
it  a  visit,  by  imparting  something  as  well  as 
in  receiving  something.  And  don't  try  to  get 
too  much  at  once,  for  a  little  well  learned  is 
much  better  than  ha\dng  so  many  things  come 
before  you  that  you  do  not  half  remember 
any  of  them.  Then  we  have  our  bee  conven- 
tions, which  are  mainly  held  during  the  win- 
ter months,  and  for  the  especial  purpose  of 
gaining  knowledge  ;  and  while  the  cost  of  at- 
tending may  be  considerable,  yet  if  we  im- 
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prove  the  time  as  we  should  we  can  learn  more 
than  enough  to  make  that  cost  good,  besides 
the  benefit  which  we  derive  socially.  All  of 
these  things  are  great  helps  to  us,  and  should 
be  eagerly  sought  after,  as  they  will  be  if  we 
have  a  natural  qualification  for  the  calling 
which  we  have  chosen.  If  any  persons  love 
something  else  more  than  they  do  to  study 
bee-keeping,  and  only  do  this  as  a  sort  of  duty, 
let  them  be  assured  that  they  have  mistaken 
their  calling,  and  the  sooner  they  leave  it  and 
go  to  that  which  at  all  times  gives  them  pleas- 
ure, the  better  they  will  be  off,  and  the  better 
it  will  be  for  the  world. 

But  I  feel  that  I  should  say  a  word  to  our 
questioner  about  putting  off  getting  ready  for 
next  season  till  he  knows  how  his  bees  winter. 
I  can  not  help  thinking  that  this  is  a  mistake 
on  the  part  of  very  many.  The  question 
should  be,  "  Am  I  to  continue  in  the  bee  busi- 
ness ?  "  If  so,  then  I  must  be  prepared  for  a 
full  honey-harvest  from  the  number  of  colo- 
nies I  have  ;  otherwise,  that  full  honey-har- 
vest may  come  and  find  me  "  napping."  My 
plan  has  always  been  to  prepare  hives  to  the 
number  I  wish  to  increase  my  colonies  to, 
should  the  coming  season  be  the  best,  and  sec- 
tions to  the  amount  of  125  pounds  for  each 
colony  I  have  in  the  fall.  And  I  do  all  of  this 
preparing  during  the  winter  months,  getting 
every  thing  all  in  perfect  order  before  the  sea- 
son opens,  so  that,  when  the  time  for  active 
labor  in  the  apiary  arrives,  I  shall  not  be  hand- 
icapped by  not  being  in  readiness  for  any 
"  down-pour  "  which  may  happen  to  come. 


BEE-KEEPING  IN  COI^OMBIA,  S.  A.;  STINGINESS 
BEES. 

1.  Do  you  think  it  possible  to  send  queens 
down  here? 

2.  We  are  in  need  of  bees  here  on  account 
of  lack  of  distribution  of  pollen  in  the  flow- 
ers. We  are  3500  feet  above  sea-level  ;  tem- 
perature 60°  Fahr.,  on  an  average.  Do  you 
think  bees  will  do  well  here  ? 

3.  We  have  a  bee  here  resembling  the  Ital- 
ian, but  which  has  no  sting.  It  is  not  a  good 
worker.  Would  it  be  possible  to  breed  them 
with  Italians,  or  has  it  ever  been  done — that 
is,  form  a  new  species  or  kind  ? 

J.  R.  Genuit. 
David,  Chiriqui,  Rep.  of  Colombia,  S.  A. 

[We  can  send  queens  successfully  to  you,  I 
think,  providing  there  is  no  great  interval  be- 
tween the  time  of  arrival  of  the  queen  at  port 
and  arrival  at  your  hands.  We  have  sent 
queens  successfully  to  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  within  the  last  two  days  have  received  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  successful  receipt  of 
queens  at  Natal,  South  Africa.  We  send 
queens  regularly  to  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  to  oth- 
er islands  of  the  West  Indies.    While  we  do 


not  guarantee  safe  arrival,  we  put  up  our 
queens  in  the  most  approved  forms,  and  would 
say  that  at  least  half  of  the  queens  sent  to 
foreign  ports  by  us  go  through  alive  and  in 
good  condition.  Although  you  are  located, 
as  you  say,  at  an  elevation  of  3500  feet  above 
the  sea,  with  an  average  of  60°  Fahr.,  I  do 
not  see  why  you  could  not  keep  bees  success- 
fully. 

The  stingless  bees  are  in  no  way  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  Italians,  nor  in  general  to  the 
Apis  mellifica,  to  which  blacks,  Italians,  Syr- 
ians, and  Cyprians  belong.  You  could  not 
cross  the  stingless  bees  with  the  Italians  nor 
with  any  of  the  other  bees  of  a  northern  lo- 
cality.— Ed.] 


OUAI^ITY   AND    QUANTITY   IN  QUEENS. 

On  page  746,  in  a  Straw,  Dr.  Miller  says, 
"  It's  a  good  plan,  when  you  take  a  super  of 
sections  off  a  hive,  to  pencil  on  one  of  them 
the  number  of  the  colony.  Then  when  you 
find  a  super  of  greasy-looking  sections  you 
know  where  to  replace  a  queen  next  spring." 
Then  you  add,  Good  scheme  !  and  while  you 
are  about  it,  it  is  a  good  point  in  favor  of  num- 
bering hives."  Both  are  good  points;  but  I 
think  you  both  have  missed  the  most  impor- 
tant point — one  that  I  have  aimed  at  practicing 
for  years  ;  and  that  is  when  you  find  one  of 
those  exquisitely  filled  and  finished  lots  of  sec- 
tions that  excite  wonder  and  admiration,  and 
capture  the  first  prizes  at  our  leading  exposi- 
tions. You  know  where  to  go  for  a  first-class 
queen  to  breed  from  next  season;  for,  in  my 
experience,  bees  that  do  that  sort  of  work 
never  fail  to  be  extra  honey-gatherers.  Then 
we  have  quality  and  quantity. 

S.  T.  PettiT. 
Aylmer,  Ont.,  Can.,  Nov.  11. 


INTRODUCING  OUEENS;  THE  WIRE-CAGE  PIvAN 
A  FAII^URE. 

To  R.  A.  Lapsley,  page  762,  I  say,  amen.  I 
have  repeatedly  failed,  and  never  succeeded, 
by  that  plan  ;  that  is,  the  queen  would  be  eat- 
en out  and  the  bees  would  accept  or  reject 
just  as  they  liked.  I  have  no  more  use  for 
the  plan  in  question. 

The  last  plan  given  by  Dr.  Miller,  on  page 
725,  1892,  is  the  best  I  ever  tried  for  valuable 
queens.  The  only  objection  is  the  necessity 
of  putting  brood  above  an  excluder  a  few  days 
before  the  introducing  is  done,  so  you  will 
not  have  unsealed  brood  to  perish,  with  no 
bees  old  enough  to  feed  them.  But  it  saves 
the  queen — that  is  what  we  want. 

I  should  be  glad  if  breeders  would  clip  all 
queens  sent  out.  I  have  never  had  one  fly 
away  when  introducing,  but  came  near  losing 
several.  W.  A.  H.  GilsTrap. 

Grayson,  Cal.,  Oct.  31. 


AI,COHOI,-I.AMP  EOR  DAISY  EASTENER. 

I  use  an  alcohol-lamp  with  the  Daisy  foun- 
dation-fastener.   No  chimney  is  needed,  and 
there  is  never  any  smoke  to  soil  the  sections. 
The  lamp  costs  25  cents,  and  wood  spirits, 
about  $1.25  per  gallon.  E.  E.  BoGUE. 

Stillwater,  O.  T.,  Nov.  8, 
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What  do  you  think  of  our  Christmas  issue  ? 


Sixteen  extra  pages  in  this  issue,  and  yet 
there  is  still  on  hand  a  lot  of  good  matter  that 
had  to  be  held  over. 


Some  of  these  editorials  in  this  issue  are 
written  at  the  rate  of  60  miles  an  hour — that  is 
to  say,  they  are  scribbled  off  on  a  Pullman 
car  going  at  that  rate  from  Denver  to  Chicago 
via  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Northwestern. 
If  my  thoughts  appear  somewhat  joggled  (my 
writing  is  surely  that  way)  you  will  please  lay 
it  to  the  aforesaid  break-neck  speed. 


My  route  to  the  Denver  convention  was 
over  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern, 
Chicago  and  Northwestern,  and  Union  Pacific. 
Over  the  last  two  roads  I  took  what  is  known 
as  the  Colorado  Special,  one  of  the  fastest 
trains  in  the  world  ;  and  the  route  as  a  whole 
in  a  modern  sleeping-car  was  one  of  the  easiest 
and  smoothest  I  ever  took. 


GOOD  FOR  "LUPTOM." 

As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  Mr. 
Luptom  has  either  sent  queens  or  returned  the 
money  ;  and  my  impression  is,  the  lesson  he 
learned  in  this  transaction  will  probably  last 
him  as  long  as  he  lives.  If  this  be  true,  shall 
we  not  forgive  and  forget?  and  remember, 
"  There  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of 
God  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth. ' '   A.I.  P.. 


THE  COLORADO  CONVENTION. 

The  convention  of  the  Colorado  State  Bee- 
keepers' Association  was  a  success  in  every 
way.  The  attendance  was  good,  ranging  from 
50  to  80;  and  the  discussions,  always  spirited, 
were  along  practical  lines.  Instead  of  there 
being  a  regular  set  program,  a  program  com- 
mittee provided  a  set  of  topics  for  each  session, 
assigning  subjects  to  such  members  as  would 
be  the  most  competent  to  take  them  up.  The 
plan  worked  admirably,  for  the  association  is 
made  up  of  live  bee-keepers  who  can  talk  from 
an  extended  experience.  A  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings will  appear  in  our  next. 


OUR  INDEX  FOR  1899  GI.EANINGS. 

This,  our  Christmas  number,  is  a  little  late, 
partly  because  I  have  been  away  and  partly 
because  of  an  extended  index  that  has  to  be 
made  up  and  prepared,  very  largely  at  the 
last  minute,  when  the  whole  volume  for  the 
year  is  complete.  And  speaking  about  the 
index,  you  will  find  it,  perhaps,  the  fullest 
that  we  have  ever  given.  Subjects  of  impor- 
tance are  cross-indexed,  so  I  believe  our  read- 
ers will  be  able  to  find  any  thing  with  little  or 
no  difficulty.  With  the  exception  of  the  index 
of  correspondents  I  dictated  the  whole  to  W. 
P.,  or  Stenog,  and  then  it  devolved  upon  the 


latter  to  arrange  the  whole  in  alphabetical 
order. 

But  a  good  index  is  worth  nothing  unless 
the  whole  volume  is  preserved  and  kept  in 
regular  order.  Get  the  whole  24  numbers, 
place  one  upon  the  other  in  regular  order, 
and  if  you  have  no  better  files  drive  two  wire 
nails  of  suitable  length  through  their  back 
edges,  and  clinch.  Better  still,  get  our  regu- 
lar binder  which  we  can  supply  at  82  cents 
postpaid,  or  the  same  leather-backed  for  92 
cents. 


A  NEW  KODAK  FOR  GLEANINGS. 

In  my  trip  through  Colorado  I  carried  a 
brand-new  folding  kodak  with  all  the  latest 
attachments,  for  I  felt  that  an  illustrated 
journal  like  GLEANINGS  required  one  of  the 
very  best  that  money  could  buy  ;  and  of  all 
the  cameras  I  have  ever  seen,  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.  get  out  the  best.  With  this  in- 
strument I  took  "snap  shots"  and  "time 
views, "some  of  the  latter  being  taken  in  a 
dust-storm  when  there  was  a  little  lull  in  the 
vdnd  and  the  dust.  I  find  I  have  secured 
something  like  60  exposures  in  all,  the  best  of 
which  will  be  reproduced  in  these  pages  dur- 
ing the  coming  year,  so  that  my  Colorado  trip 
will  be  spread  out  through  the  succeeding 
issues  of  Gleanings  for  the  next  four  or  five 
months.  Considering  the  fact  that  Colorado 
is  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  bee  localities  in 
the  world,  the  series  ought  to  prove  interest- 
ing.   


HUTCHINSON  AND  YORK. 

I  HAVE  several  times  spoken  of  the  pleasant 
relationship  existing  between  the  editors  of 
bee-papers.  This  editorial  fellowship  is  es- 
pecially strong  between  Editors  York,  Hutch- 
inson, and  myself.  I  have  gone  to  conven- 
tions with  both,  in  the  same  sleeper,  and  have 
bunked  with  each,  both  in  the  car  and  at  ho- 
tels, so  that  I  have  come  to  know  them  inti- 
mately; and  it  gives  me  special  pleasure  to  say 
that  they  are  royal  good  fellows,  genuine  rivals 
in  a  business  way,  but  the  rivalry  is  of  the 
pleasantest  sort.  We  know  each  other  well 
enough  to  offer  criticisms  of  each  other  on  the 
quiet  and  in  the  open  ;  and  in  every  instance, 
so  far  as  I  know,  these  criticisms  have  been 
taken  in  the  kindly  spirit  in  which  they  were 
offered. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  started  the  Bee-keepers'' 
Review  at  a  v^ery  inauspicious  time,  as  it  seem- 
ed to  me.  Indeed,  it  was  up-hill  sledding  for 
him  for  a  long  time  ;  but  with  that  indomit- 
able perseverance  that  is  characteristic  of  its 
editor,  the  Review  has  moved  onward  and  up- 
ward until  there  is  not  a  trade  journal  of  any 
sort  that  excels  it  in  typographical  neatness 
and  general  appearance.  The  Review  to-day 
enjoys  the  largest  patronage,  I  believe,  it  has 
ever  had  since  its  first  issue  ;  and  no  one' re- 
joices more  in  that  success  than  does  your 
humble  servant. 

The  "Old  Reliable  "  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
York  of  Thos.  G.  Newman  at  a  time  when  the 
latter  was  steadily  declining  in  health,  and 
found  it  necessary  to  seek  a  change  of  occu- 
pation and  location.    While  the  American  Bee 
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Journal  has  always  been  a'standard  publica- 
tion, it  now  stands  head  and  shoulders  higher 
than  it  ever  did  before.  Always  typographi- 
cally neat,  always  punctual,  a  practical,  up-to- 
date  weekly,  it  fills  a  niche  by  itself,  for  no 
other  bee-paper  has  ' '  sand  ' '  enough  to  make 
weekly  visits. 

Miss  Hutchinson  (the  whole  family  for  that 
matter)  has  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
her  father's  success,  and  it  is  also  with  no  lit- 
tle pleasure  that  I  present  her  picture  —  with 
the  other  two  editors,  I  was  going  to  say.  Who 
knows  but  she  may  some  day  slip  into  her  fa- 
ther's editorial  shoes,  just  as  another  has  done? 

I  take  pleasure,  therefore,  in  introducing  to 
you  Editor  G.  W.  York,  of  the  American  Bee 
Journal:  Editor  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  of  the 
Bee-keepers'  Review,  and  Miss  Editor,  or,  per- 
haps, more  properly  speaking,  Miss  Compos- 
itor. 


THOSE   PRIZE  PICTURES. 

In  our  last  issue  I  promised  to  set  before 
you  the  series  of  prize  pictures  entitled  "  A 
Good  Catch."  Well,  here  they  are.  I  agreed 
that  I  would  not  give  the  names  of  the  young 
ladies  whose  faces  and  figures  grace  our  pages, 
and  I  shall  stick  to  agreement  ;  but  if  any 
good-looking  bachelor  without  gray  hairs  or 
baldness  (and  we  have  lots  of  them  in  our 
ranks)  desires  to  know  their  whereabouts,  he 
might  possibly  get  their  names  by  writing  to 
those  who  took  the  pictures  of  the  subjects. 

One  of  the  pictures,  the  fourth  of  the  series, 
is  what  is  called  a  wash-drawing,  and  is  there- 
fore an  ideal  picture  in  that  it  depicts  a  scene 
that  is  photographed  first  on  the  artists' s 
mind's  eye. 

While  it  was  "  nip  and  tuck  "  between  three 
of  the  pictures,  the  photograph  by  Mr.  W.  Z. 
Hutchinson  was  given  the  first  position  be- 
cause of  the  "  foliage  background  "  that  so  ar- 
tistically sets  off  the  rest,  or  principal  part  of 
the  picture. 

The  first  prize  picture  appears  as  a  frontis- 
piece in  our  ABC  book  ;  and  the  one  by 
J.  O.  Shearman  will  appear  in  our  honey- 
leaflet  along  with  a  series  of  other  engrav- 
ings showing  the  various  stages  of  the  art  of 
producing  honey. 


I,OCAI,lTY,  AND  ITS  BEARING   ON  BEE-KEEP- 
ING IN  COI^ORADO. 

LOCAWTY  is  often  made  to  cover  up  a  mul- 
titude of  sins  —  or,  rather,  a  multitude  of  op- 
posing opinions  of  various  bee-keepers.  While 
it  does,  no  doubt,  account  for  many  of  them, 
more  of  these  diversities  may  be  traced  to  pure 
prejudice  and  preconceived  notions.  Yet  if 
there  is  any  place  in  the  United  States  where 
locality  does  necessitate  a  change  in  methods 
it  is  in  Colorado. 

When  a  bee-keeper  moves  from  the  East  to 
that  State  he  must  unlearn  some  of  his  old 
plans  of  work,  and  adopt  new  ones.  The  alti- 
tudes of  some  portions  of  the  State  ;  the  ab- 
sencelof  rain;  irrigation;  an  entirely  different 
flora,  all  go  to  make  up  a  different  set  of  con- 
ditions. While  the  average  temperature  in 
winter  is  about  the  same  as  in  Ohio,  yet,  on 


account  of  the  absence  of  moisture  in  the  at- 
mosphere, colonies  may  be  wdntered  in  single- 
walled  hives  with  only  a  thin  layer  of  absorb- 
ents on  top.  Indeed,  I  was  told  that  double- 
walled  hives  and  an  excess  of  packing  is  worse 
than  useless.  Colonies  packed  as  we  prepare 
them  in  this  locality  would  not  winter  as  well 
as  in  single-walled  hives.  A  dry  cold  atmos- 
phere is  not  nearly  so  destructive  to  bee  life  as 
the  same  temperature  here  with  moisture.  If 
I  had  been  chilled  through  in  Ohio  as  I  was 
on  occasions  in  Colorado  I  should  have  had  a 
severe  cold^ ;  but  no  bad  results  followed  in 
that  dry  State. 

The  matters  of  spreading  brood,  and  early 
spring  preparation,  have  to  be  handled  in  an 
entirely  difi^erent  way. 

The  effect  of  the  dry  climate  on  the  hives, 
especially  hive- covers,  is  simply  astounding  to 
a  tenderfoot.  Indeed,  I  never  could  have  be- 
lieved that  lumber  would  shrink  from  %  to  ^ 
to  the  foot,  and  that  nails  would  actually  work 
clear  out  of  the  boards,  if  I  had  not  seen  just 
these  things  with  my  own  eyes. 

Moth-millers  are  unknown  in  Colorado,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  no  fear  need  be  entertained 
that  combs  and  comb  honey  will  be  damaged 
by  any  such  sort  of  pest. 

Black  bees  are  another  minus  quantity  in  the 
State.  I  was  surprised  to  find  in  all  the  yards 
such  nicely  marked  Italians  everywhere. 

There  are  other  queer  conditions,  but  to 
these  I  shall  refer  in  future  issues. 


THE  WILD  AND^AVOOLLY  WEST  ;  BEE-KEEPING 
IN  COLORADO. 

Almost  as  if  it  were  a  delightful  dream  I 
look  back  upon  my  ten-days'  sojourn  in  Colo- 
rado— a  land  of  the  barking  prairie-dogs  and 
howling  coyotes;  of  the  awe-inspiring  Rockies 
with  their  lofty  peaks  ;  of  gold  and  silver,  of 
copper  and  iron,  of  alfalfa  and  sweet  clover  ; 
and,  not  least,  the  land  where  the  sweetest 
and  finest  and  thickest  honey  in  the  world  is 
produced.  The  ordinary  magazine  article 
would  lead  one  to  believe  that  the  "wild  and 
woolly  West"  consists  of  fighting  "Injuns," 
six-shooter  cowboys  with  their  bucking  bron- 
chos, desperado  miners  filled  with  poor  whisky, 
and — some  other  folks  living  in  tents,  prairie- 
schooners,  huts,  or  dugouts.  The  fact  is,  the 
ordinary  writer  sees  only  the  unusual  and  the 
extraordinary;  and  when  he  attempts  to  en- 
lighten the  "tenderfoot"  he  makes  it  appear 
as  if  the  great  plains  and  the  mountains  were 
filled  with  this  kind  of  folk,  when,  in  fact,  it 
is  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  real  popula- 
tion. 

As  to  cowboys,  I  didn't  see  one  real  live 
specimen.  Miners  I  saw,  lots  of  them,  but 
they  appeared  to  be  real  gentlemen  in  soiled 
work  clothes.  Of  bee-keepers  I  saw  many 
more,  but  only  a  small  portion  of  the  actual 
number  in  the  State  ;  for  I  am  informed  by 
Sec.  Rauchfuss,  of  the  Colorado  State  Bee- 
keepers' Association,  that  there  are  2000,  by 
count,  notwithstanding  that  only  one-tenth  of 
the  State  is  in  actual  cultivation.  Bee-keep- 
ing is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  irri- 
gated regions  where  alfalfa  is  grown.  But  of 
this  I  shall  have  more  to  say  at  another  time. 


A  GOOD  CATCH — FIRST  PRIZE,  |10.00. 

Photograph  by  W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 
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While  the  villages  are  distinctly  Western  in 
general  character,  the  cities  seem  to  be  just  as 
distinctly  Eastern;  for,  indeed,  they  are  made 
up  of  eastern  people  and  eastern  capital.  Un- 
der the  influence  of  the  bracing  climate  and 
new  conditions  the  western  centers  of  popula- 
tion seem  in  many  respects  to  surpass  their 
eastern  rivals.  This  is  particularly  so  of  Den- 
ver. The  streets  are  broad,  and  the  buildings 
are  either  of  stone  or  brick;  indeed,  there  is 
scarcely  a  wooden  structure  in  the  whole  city. 

Situated  as  it  is  in  sight  of  the  Rockies, 
with  their  snow-clad  peaks, "'^  and  itself  on 
high  ground  a  mile  above  sea-level,  it  is  at 
once  in  one  of  the  most  healthful  and  pictur- 
esque locations  in  the  world.  Almost  perpet- 
ual sunshine  and  dry  mountain  air  have  drawn 
thousands  of  people  of  wealth  and  culture  to 


this  metropolis  of  the  West.  Many  an  invalid 
has  gone  there  and  been  restored  to  complete 
health.  In  fact,  the  majority  of  the  people  I 
met  seem  to  have  flocked  to  Denver  because 
they  could  live  nowhere  else.  Not  a  few  bee- 
keei:ers  were  in  this  class,  and  it  is  remarkable 
what  elevation  and  climate  have  done  for  them. 

And  this  reminds  me  that  Denver  and  vicin- 
ity form  one  of  the  greatest  bee-keeping  cen- 
ters of  the  whole  world.  There  are  a  great 
many  who  own  anywhere  from  100  to  200  col- 
onies; and  not  a  few  who  own  and  operate 
from  400  to  500,  During  the  ten  days  that  I 
was  in  the  city  I  made  short  tours  out  into  the 
outlying  country  to  see  some  of  the  bee-keep- 
ers in  their  homes.  In  future  issues  I  shall 
have  something  to  say  of  these  little  trips. 
My  ever  faithful  kodak,  together  with  my 
note-book,  took  in  many  an  idea,  and  these 
will  be  given  to  our  readers. 


CI.OSED-END  FRAMES  AND  THE  DANZENBAKER 
HIVE. 

In  my  recent  trip  through  Colorado  I  learn- 
ed that  the  Rauchfuss  brothers,  Frank  and 
Herman,  are  and  have  been  using  closed-end 
frames  in  the  regular  Dovetailed  hive,  with  a 
great  deal  of  satisfaction.  They  realize  that, 
to  advocate  such  an  innovation  as  this  for  the 
West,  is  almost  heresy;  but  they  say  they  get 
their  combs  built  clear  out  to  the  end-bars, 
and  clear  down  to  the  bottom-bars — something 
that  they  can  not  accomplish  with  the  ordi- 
nary hanging  frames  with  open  ends  or  partly 
open  ends;*  and,  what  is  more,  they  claim 
that  they  can  handle  these  frames  more  easily 
than  the  regular  Hoffman.  I  said  to  Frank, 
"  Why,  don't  you  urge  these  upon  your  bee- 
keeping friends?  " 


"  It  would  not  do,"  said  he;  "  they  would 
not  take  them." 

For  several  years  the  Danzenbaker  hive  has 
been  sold  with  closed-end  frames;  in  fact,  it  is 
the  only  hive  on  the  market  so  equipped.  It 
is  constructed  practically  the  same  as  last  year 
—  the  only  difference  being  in  the  cover.  This, 
like  the  other,  is  of  the  three-piece  type,  the 
two  side-pieces  or  boards  not  being  beveled  or 
slanted  off  to  shed  the  water.  That  is  to  say, 
they  are  of  the  same  thickness,  %  inch 
throughout,  except  at  the  extreme  of  one  side, 
and  are  so  constructed  that  the  water  will  run 
off  at  the  ends  and  not  at  the  sides.  Like  the 
Excelsior  cover  for  the  1900  Dovetailed  hive, 
they  have  shoulders  or  projections  that  reach  up 
into  corresponding  channels  in  the  ridge- 
board,  thus  making  it  impossible  for  water  to 
get  through  except  by  running  up  hill.  To  hold 
the  three  pieces  together,  there  is  a  cleat  at 


*  Pike's  Peak,  I,ong's  Peak,  Gray's  Peak,  anywhere 
from  25  to  100  miles  away,  can  be  seen  on  clear  days. 


*  I  looked  over  quite  a  number  of  these  combs,  and 
this  statement  is  literally  correct. 
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each  end^let  into  grooves  so  situated  that  its 
top  side  shall  be  under  the  surface  of  the 
boards.  The  cover,  as  a  whole,  may  be  nailed 
to  permit  of  the  swelling  and  shrinkage  of  the 
boards,  without  checking  or  splitting  at  the 
point  where  the  nails  enter. 

The  closed-end  frames  and  the  super  are  the 
same  as  those  put  out  in  hives  of  previous 
years. 

The  bottom-board  is  of  the  Danzy  type,  re- 
versible, to  give  bee-space  on  one  side  and 
^  on  the  other. 

The  hive  itself  is  of  the  same  dimensions 
exactly  as  the  regular  10-frame  Dovetailed 
Langstroth,  except  in  depth.  It  takes  a  closed- 
end  frame  7  inches  deep  instead  of  one 
like  the  standard  L.  This  gives  a  low-down 
flat  hive  with  large  super  capacity,  and  of 
about  the  same  cubical  contents  as  the  regular 
8 -frame  Langstroth  brood- chamber,  but  per- 
mits of  the  use  of  10-frame  supers  and  10- 
irameL.  bottom-board  ;  and  to  this  extent  the 
Danzenbaker  is  interchangeable  with  any  10- 
frame  hive  of  standard  dimensions. 


lower  than]  the  rear.  On  hives  so  placed,  full 
sheets  of  foundation  in  sections  placed  cross- 
wise might  hang  a  little  out  of  true.  While 
theoretically  it  would  seem  to  be  good  prac- 
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PRODUCING  COMB  HONKY  CROSSWISE  OF  THK 
BROOD-FRAMES. 

Some  two  months  ago  Mr.  Louis  J.  Whit- 
ney, of  Mapleton,  Utah,  sent  a  photo  of  some 
4X5  honey,  together  with  the  super  in  which 
the  same  was  produced.  We  have  sold  such 
supers  for  a  number  of  ytars,  but  have  always 
had  a  fear  that  the 
edges  of  the  combs 
next  to  the  super 
side  would  not  be 
as  well  completed 
as  those  adjacent  to 
the  center  ;  but  the 
photo  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  there  is 
no  perceptible  dif- 
ference. Mr.  Whit- 
ney says  the  honey 
stacked  up  on  the 
super  is  the  poorest 
out  of  a  lot  of  30 
from  the  same  su- 
per. 

As  the  4X5  seems 
to  be  preferred  to 
the  3^X5,  we  final- 
ly decided  to  put 
out  a  super  for  1 900, 
the  sections  run- 
ning crosswise  of 
the  same;  for  3  sec- 
tions 4  inches  wide 
just  fill  out  the 
width  of  the  super, 
which  is  12>^  in., 
the  extra  yi  allow- 
ing for  a  reasona- 
ble amount  of  play. 
If  the  hive  is  prop- 
erly leveled  up  there  is  no  reason  why  comb 
honey  could  not  be  produced  on  this  plan, 
and  give  good  results.  The  super  for  1900  is 
shown  above. 

In  some  apiaries  it  is  the  practice  to  have 
the  hives  tilted  so  that  the  front  is  slightly 


EIGHT-FRAME  SUPER  FOR  4X5  SECTIONS. 

tice  to  tilt  all  hives  forward,  yet  in  actual 
practice  there  is  very  little  in  it. 

It  is  not  practicable  to  use  4x5x1^  sections 
in  an  8 -frame  super,  running  parallel  with  the 
brood-frames,  for  the  reason  that  the  \  Y%  thick- 


1 


SECTIONS  FROM  A  CROSSWISE  SUPER. 


ness  does  not  come  out  right  with  the  width  of 
the  super  ;  but  by  running  them  crosswise  we 
secure  the  greatest  economy  of  space  and  yet 
get  30  sections  in  the  super  —  within  two  as 
many  as  we  can  get  in  the  ten-frame  size  with 
sections  running  the  other  way. 
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But  and  if  that  evil  servant  shall  say  in  his  heart, 
My  lord  delayeth  his  coming  ;  and  shall  begin  to  smite 
his  fellow  5ervants  and  to  eat  and  drink  with  the 
drunken  ;  the  lord  of  that  servant  shall  come  in  a  day 
when  he  looketh  not  for  him,  and  in  an  hour  that  he 
is  not  aware  of,  and  shall  cut  him  asunder,  and  ap- 
point him  his  portion  with  the  hypocrites  :  there  shall 
be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth.— Matt.  21:48-51. 

"  I  dreamed  a  dream  that  was  not  all  a 
dream."  This  quotation  came  vividly  to  my 
mind  when  I  awoke  this  morning,  and  I  have 
been  thinking  about  it  more  or  less  all  day. 
The  day  before  had  been  a  very  busy  one,  and 
I  had  been  hurrying  here  and  there,  giving 
hints  to  this,  that,  and  the  other  one,  looking 
after  things  that  nobody  seemed  to  feel  re- 
sponsible for,  although  each  one  seemed  to  be 
quite  willing  to  take  up  the  matter  in  hand 
when  I  explained  to  him  why  it  must  be  at- 
tended to  before  the  coming  winter.  Well,  in 
my  dream  I  was  making  all  the  rounds  as 
usual.  Away  down  at  the  further  end  of  the 
lumber-piles — that  is,  those  furthest  from  the 
factory  and  nearest  the  carp-pond — somebody 
called  my  attention  to  a  little  fire  in  some 
straw  near  the  lumber-piles,  and  he  said  it 
should  be  looked  after.  It  was  but  a  little 
fire,  and  a  pail  of  water  would  have  put  it  out. 
But  there  was  no  pail  near,  and  there  were 
none  of  my  usual  helpers  who  knew  where  to 
get  a  pail  and  where  to  get  water.  I  was 
already  pretty  tired,  and  I  can  not  run  as  I 
used  to,  even  in  case  of  a  fire.  There  were 
dozens  of  workmen  just  a  little  way  off  ;  in 
my  dream  I  saw  them  scattered  all  through 
the  lumber-piles  all  over  the  premises.  Some 
were  taking  lumber  from  the  cars,  others  were 
loading  up  finished  work.  Farmers  were 
there  with  loads  of  basswood.  The  scene  was 
refreshing  —  that  is,  so  far  as  seeing  so  many 
busily  employed  was  concerned.  I  called  to  a 
boy  whom  I  did  not  know,  or  at  least  did  not 
know  very  well,  and  asked  him  to  get  a  pail 
of  water  quick,  and  I  pointed  to  the  fire.  To 
my  astonishment  he  did  not  seem  to  be  very 
much  interested  in  the  matter,  and  asked 
where  he  could  find  a  pail.  I  was  going  to 
tell  him  to  go  to  the  barn  ;  but  a  man  who 
does  not  know  any  thing  about  the  barn  would 
blunder  around  until  the  fire  would  be  in  the 
lumber- piles.  I  looked  in  vain  for  one  of  the 
men  who  take  care  of  the  horses,  but  I  could 
not  see  any  of  them.  Then  I  thought  I  might 
put  the  fire  out  with  a  piece  of  board — a  thing 
I  have  often  done,  to  the  surprise  of  the  by- 
standers ;  but  when  I  went  around  one  of  the 
lumber-piles  I  saw  the  fire  had  crept  along  out 
of  sight,  and  was  already  climbing  up  the  pile 
of  lumber.  A  brisk  west  wind  came  up,  and 
the  fire  was  mounting  rapidly  to  the  top.  The 
boy  who  asked  me  where  he  could  get  a  pail 
had  resumed  his  work  of  piling  lumber.  I 
began  to  yell  "  Fire  !  "  and  asked  those  near- 
est me  to  "holler  "  also  with  all  their  might, 
and  to  get  somebody  to  pull  out  the  hose  and 
attach  it  to  a  hydrant  not  very  far  off.  But 


the  only  reply  I  could  get  was,  "  I  do  not  know 
any  thing  about  your  hose  and  hydrants,  and 
I  do  not  think  that  this  little  fire  will  do  much 
harm  anyway. ' '  Oh  how  I  did  long  for  Frank 
or  Herb,  or  Ernest  or  John  !  I  reflected  that 
Ernest  was  absent  in  Denver  at  the  conven- 
tion, and  he  knew  more  about  the  waterworks 
than  almost  anybody  else.  John,  with  his 
great  strength  and  energy,  would  have  been  a 
power  if  I  could  only  have  got  word  to  him  or 
got  hold  of  him.  The  foreman  of  the  ma- 
chine-shop, who  has  all  the  waterworks  at  the 
ends  of  his  fingers,  was  probably  busy  with 
the  work  that  begins  to  be  hurrying  for  next 
year,  and  knew  nothing  about  it  unless  he 
could  hear  the  yell  of  fire,  but  nobody  would 
help  me  give  the  alarm. 

My  voice  has  been  failing  of  late.  It  fails 
in  this  way  :  When  I  try  to  explain  things  or 
give  directions  in  the  saw-room  and  among 
the  machinery,  the  effort  to  make  myself  heard 
exhausts  my  strength,  mentally  and  physical- 
ly. I  have  sometimes  thought  that,  with  the 
effort  required  to  talk  when  there  is  so  much 
noise,  I  ought  not  to  try  to  talk,  for  it  has 
seemed  that  this  and  nothing  else  brought  on 
my  nervous  chills.  I  often  call  the  foremen 
of  the  different  rooms  away  from  the  noise  of 
the  machinery  —  sometimes  outside  of  the 
door,  rather  than  to  strain  my  voice  and  hurt 
my  throat — yes,  and  make  me  ' '  tired  ' '  by  try- 
ing to  talk  amid  such  clatter.  Perhaps  I 
might  as  well  confess  that  the  noise  of  chil- 
dren when  I  want  to  say  something  vexes  me 
of  late,  unless  I  try  very  hard  not  to  be  vexed, 
especially  when  the  children  yell  at  the  top  of 
their  voices  just  for  the  sake  of  using  their 
lungs  when  there  is  no  sort  of  need  of  such 
muscular  effort.  Their  young  muscles  need 
using  for  their  better  development.*  Mine 
need  rest  because  they  have  been  overtaxed. 

Well,  I  had  the  same  feeling  about  the  fire. 
I  was  rapidly  using  myself  up,  and  nobody 
took  much  if  any  interest  in  the  matter.  For 
quite  a  spell  they  said  it  was  only  a  httle  fire, 
and  it  would  not  do  any  harm.  But  finally,  as 
it  climbed  and  crackled  from  one  lumber-pile 
to  another,  when  somebody  told  me  he  did  not 
believe  they  could  put  it  out  if  they  tried,  and 
kept  on  with  his  work  I  began  to  get  mad. 
My  Root  temper  (partly  on  account  of  my  fa- 
tigue) was  rapidly  rising.  I  said  to  some  of 
them,  "What  is  the  use  of  your  piling  lumber 
or  loading  cars  when  they  will  all  be  burned 
up  in  a  few  minutes,  unless  you  turn  in  and 
help  put  out  the  fire  ?  ' '  But  they  did  not  seem 
to  care.  It  was  not  their  lumber,  and  they 
were  not  hired  to  do  that  work.  The  fact  that 
they  would  probably  be  out  of  a  job  on  the 
morrow  did  not  seem  to  have  any  interest  for 
them  whatever. 

To  cap  the  climax,  just  about  this  time  a 
very  bland-looking  gentleman  came  along 
with  a  smiling  face,  and.  put  out  his  hand, 
saying  he  had  for  long  years  looked  forward 
to  the  pleasure  of  shaking  hands  with  A.  I. 
Root.  I  was  hoarse  with  over- exertion,  and  I 
do  not  know  but  I  was  somewhat  hoarse  from 


*Oh  how  I  longed  in  my  dream  for  these  same 
grandchildren  or  anybody  else  who  could  yell  and 
halloo,  and  "  raise  the  roof,"  as  the  expression  is  ! 
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the  effects  of  passion.  But  I  managed  to  say, 
as  civillj'  as  I  could,  "  My  dear  sir,  I  have  no 
time  to  shake  hands  with  any  body  until  this 
fire  is  put  out;"  and  as  he  stood  there  with  his 
hand  extended,  partly  blocking  the  passage,  I 
ordered  him  out  of  the  way.  But  he  was  not 
so  easily  put  off.  He  said  he  wanted  only  a 
minute  of  my  time,  and  he  hoped  I  would 
stately  shake  hands  with  him.  "  No,  sir,  I 
will  not.  If  you  are  any  man  at  all,  just  turn 
in  and  help  me  yell  fire,  and  get  our  people 
here  to  subdue  it  before  it  goes  a  minute 
longer." 

But  he  kept  on;  and  some  of  the  others  who 
were  so  busy  piling  lumber  suggested  that  it 
would  be  a  "  long  time  ' '  before  the  fire  got 
up  to  where  they  were,  anyhow.  I  believe  I 
have  generally  had  a  pretty  good  opinion  of 
humanity — at  least  I  have  tried  to  have;  but 
at  this  crisis  I  stood  appalled.  Was  it  really 
possible  this  world  contained  so  many  people 
who  would  stand  by  with  such  indifference 
when  anybody  of  sense  could  easily  see  that 
our  whole  possessions  would  be  wiped  out  in 
one  hour  at  the  rate  the  west  wind  was  mak- 
ing the  flames  leap  from  pile  to  pile?  and  yet 
I  was  not  able  to  get  a  single  soul  to  do  a 
thing. 

The  smiling  gentleman  who  looked  so  good- 
natured  in  spite  of  the  way  I  treated  him,  got 
in  my  way  again,  and  begged  for  just  a  min- 
ute. At  this  crisis  I  yelled  to  him  to  get  out 
of  the  way  or  I  would  strike  him. 

"Why,  dear  Mr.  Root,  you  can  not  be  in 
your  senses  M-hen  you  speak  so  to  a  stranger 
who  has  come  a  long  way  to  see  you — one 
who  has  read  your  Home  Papers  with  such 
pleasure  and  profit  all  these  years. "  But  in 
spite  of  my  Christian  teachings  I  felt  more 
inclined  to  mash  his  disagreeable  face,  and 
take  the  smile  out  of  it  (if  it  were  a  possible 
thing)  than  I  ever  felt  tempted  to  do  any 
thing  before  in  my  life.  He  still  urged  that 
what  he  had  to  present  would  take  but  a 
minute,  and  actually  whipped  some  papers  out 
of  his  pocket  for  me  to  look  at.  I  told  him  the 
time  he  had  already  occupied  had  enabled  the 
flames  to  get  such  a  headway  that  perhaps 
they  could  not  be  stopped;  and  then  it  dawn- 
ed upon  me  I  was  stopping  to  quarrel  with  a 
man  while  my  property  was  burning  up.  I 
might  have  reached  the  factory  or  the  ma- 
chine-shop certainly,  if  I  had  started  out  on  a 
good  run  when  I  first  saw  the  flames.  I  do 
not  know  where  my  wheel  was  just  then.  It 
did  not  seem  to  be  along.  Two  or  three  times 
something  whispered  to  me  in  my  great  dis- 
tress that  it  was  but  a  dream  or  "  a  vision  of 
the  night  ;  "  but  I  looked  again,  and  the  sound 
of  the  crackling  flames  which  had  already 
driven  the  workmen  from  their  places  was  a 
reality  if  any  thing  ever  was.  Then  I  awoke. 
It  was  already  past  five  in  the  morning,  and 
five  is  our  usual  hour  of  getting  up. 

Now,  then,  about  the  part  that  was  not  all 
a  dream.  Ever  so  many  times  to-day  I  have 
fallen  to  wondering  whether  it  is  possible  my 
dream  was  not  a  pretty  true  picture  of  humanity 
in  some  respects.  Just  before  going  to  bed  I 
looked  over  the  daily,  and  eagerly  scanned 
the  message  of  the  President  to  see  if  he  had 


in  it  a  word  for  temperance.  I  did  not  find 
it.  The  next  paper  I  picked  up  was  a  little 
sheet  called  The  Open  Door,  published  at 
Knoxville,  Tenn.  Well,  in  that  paper  I  find 
the  following.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  had 
any  influence  on  my  dream  or  not.  If  it  did, 
it  influenced  me  unconsciously.  Here  is  what 
I  read  : 

A  hungry  tramp  who  steals  a  chicken  is  a  thief.  A 
man  who  picks  yowr  pocket  is'a  thief  The  man  who 
abstracts  the  ballots  from  a  box  and  thereby  elects 
his  friend  to  office  is  a  thief.  The  manw-ho'  spirits 
aw^ay  from  its  proper  place  the  act  of  a  legislature 
and  thus  prevents  the  enactment  of  the  law  is  a  thief. 
Congress  passed  a  law  prohibiting  the  army  canteen- 
saloon.  The  intent  of  the  law  was  well  known,  the 
language  plain  and  comprehensive.  By  a  most  vil- 
lainous interpretation  and  construction  virtually  nul- 
lifj-ing  the  act,  the  saloon  stole  a  victory  over  the 
friends  of  temperance.  What  are  we  to  think  of  the 
attorney  who  gave  the  famous  construction,  the  secre- 
tary of  war  who  approved  the  attorney's  action,  and 
the  chief  servant  of  the  nation  whose  silence  gives  joy 
to  the  saloon  interests  of  the  nation  ?  When  all  these 
rogues  appear  at  the  final  great  high  court  of  the  uni- 
verse, the  tramp's  po.sition  will  be  envied  all  the 
others. 

I  do  not  know  who  wrote  the  above,  but  I 
judge  it  was  the  editor,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
as  it  it  put  the  state  of  affairs  into  a  nutshell 
better  than  I  have  ever  heard  it  presented  be- 
fore. The  paper  does  not  seem  to  be  a  politi- 
cal one  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  It  has,  how- 
ever, a  good  deal  to  say  about  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 
work  in  various  places.  Is  it  possible  my 
dream  was  providential  in  order  to  point  out 
to  me  the  indifferent  and  easy  don't-care  way 
in  which  almost  the  whole  world  is  treating 
this  matter  of  intemperance?  The  Open  Door 
has  got  it  exactly.  Our  various  political  par- 
ties, with  the  exception  of  the  Prohibition  par- 
ty, seem  to  have  rather  decided  the  fire  will - 
not  do  very  much  harm,  or  it  will  be  a  long 
while  before  it  gets  to  us,  or  else  it  has  got  to 
going  already  to  such  an  extent  we  could  not 
put  it  out  if  we  tried  ever  so  hard.  The  saloon 
element,  the  beer-brewers,  and  the  liquor-deal- 
ers are  too  powerful  for  us — they  have  got  too 
much  money.  It  is  not  best  to  oppose  them 
too  much,  any  way  —  it  would  just  make  lots 
of  trouble,  and  things  are  going  on  pretty  well 
as  they  are.  It  is  only  a  few  crazy  fanatics  who 
think  the  flames  will  spread  and  destroy  every 
industry  and  all  who  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
it.  For  weeks  and  months  back  I  have  been 
wondering  whether  the  whole  world  was 
wrong,  or  that  it  was  only  my  little  self  who 
was  wrong.  Just  now  I  do  not  think  I  fear  so 
much  the  drink  habit  as  I  do  this  modern  fash- 
ion of  ignoring  law  or  coolly  trampling  law 
under  foot  when  it  runs  up  against  temperance 
measures.  I  do  not  think  that  anybody  pre- 
tends that  the  anti-canteen  law  was  not  per- 
fectly understood  when  we  fought  for  such  a 
law.  Our  enemies  understood  it  only  too  well, 
and  I  think  it  is  just  as  well  understood  now, 
among  all  classes,  that  there  has  been  a  delib- 
erate and  concerted  plan  to  defeat  us  by  break- 
ing the  law  after  we  have  secured  it.  The 
most  astonishing  thing  to  me  is  that  our  Pres-" 
ident  stands  with  all  the  world  just  as  the  man 
and  boys  did  in  my  dream,  and  concludes  it  is 
best  not  to  say  any  thing  nor  do  any  thing. 
The  Sunday  School  Times  in  its  last  issue  says 
President  McKinley  does  not  and  will  not  trav- 
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el  on  Sunday.  May  God  be  praised  for  this; 
but  why  does  not  the  same  devotion  to  God  s 
law  and  the  laws  of  our  land  prompt  him  in 
like  manner  to  declare  he  wdll  not  sit  still  in 
silence  and  see  the  temperance  people  of  our 
land  wronged  and  humbugged  as  they  have 
been  during  the  year  just  past? 

The  principal  figure  or  actor  in  the  dream  I 
have  described  was  the  man  who  came  in  the 
guise  of  a  brother  Christian.  Permit  me  to 
say  the  dream  had  overdrawn  things  rather, 
for  I  never  met  a  book  agent  (or  any  other 
kind  of  agent)  quite  as  bad  as  the  fellow  I 
have  pictured.  It  is  true,  I  have  several  times 
had  men  come  to  my  home  saying  they  had 
read  my  writings  and  had  long  wanted  to  see 
me  and  take  me  by  the  hand;  and  before  they 
got  through,  or  after  I  had  insisted  they  must 
come  down  to  business,  they  would  pull  out  a 
book  that  had  been  concealed  somewhere,  and 
when  I  promptly  refused  to  purchase  or  even 
look  at  the  book  they  have  sometimes  tried  (in 
vain,  of  course)  to  make  me  a  present  of  it  so 
my  name  might  head  the  list  while  they  went 
around  town.  If  I  have  been  in  times  past 
rude  to  some  excellent  people,  especially  be- 
fore I  really  knew  who  they  were,  I  hope  they 
will  accept  the  above  explanation  and  excuse 
me.  In  fact,  I  would  have  it  that  our  good 
friend  Dr.  Miller  had  something  to  sell  the 
first  time  I  met  him,  years  ago.  Well,  now  to 
the  point  of  our  story. 

If  some  enemies,  bent  on  ruining  our  busi- 
ness, had  picked  out  a  man  who  said  he  could 
get  rid  of  me,  by  getting  me  into  a  quarrel, 
even  while  my  property  was  burning,  it  might 
have  explained  matters.  The  saddest  part  of 
it  is,  he  did  succeed  in  getting  me  so  angry 
that  I  for  a  moment  forgot  the  burning  lum- 
ber-piles. I  do  not  know  but  that,  in  the  heat 
of  passion,  I  might  have  preferred  to  prop- 
erty rather  than  forego  the  gratification  of 
giving  him  a  pounding.  You  say,  "  Oh  !  that 
was  a  dream."  Well,  my  friends,  it  was  not 
all  a  dream.  As  I  think  it  over,  memory  sug- 
gests places  here  and  there,  scattered  through 
my  past  life  where  I  neglected  most  serious 
and  important  duties  just  to  stop  and  quarrel 
with  somebody.  Yes,  and  these  fellows  under 
the  tutorship  of  Satan  have  managed  to  get 
valuable  space  in  our  journal  occupied  with 
matter  that  was  of  no  value  to  anybody.  If 
the  story  does  not  teach  you  a  wholesome  les- 
son it  certainly  does  teach  me  one.  May  God 
forgive  me  for  having  been  drawn  so  many 
times  out  of  the  straight  and  narrow  path  by 
some  person  like  the  one  I  have  pictured  in 
my  dream;  and  as  old  age  pushes  along  in  its 
relentless  march,  may  I  have  grace  and  wis- 
dom from  on  high;  in  short,  may  I  have  of 
that  Holy  Spirit  that  will  enable  me  to  stand 
cool  and  steady,  doing  my  duty  before  God, 
swerving  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left, 
no  matter  how  many  subtile  wiles  may  cross 
my  path  in  Satan's  various  disguises,  to  lead 
me  to  waste  time  with  straws  and  soap-bub- 
bles, instead  of  giving  my  strength  and  reason 
to  the  work  that  needs  to  be  done. 

At  first  this  picture  I  have  been  alluding  to 
looks  like  an  extreme  one;  but.  dear  friends, 
only  a  few  months  ago  our  Anti-saloon  League 


was  just  about  achieving  a  grand  victory  over 
the  liquor-men.  The  latter  had  resorted  to 
every  hook  and  crook,  but  were  driven  into  a 
corner.  Finally  they  drummed  up  an  in- 
famous story  that  had  not  a  particle  of  truth 
in  it,  and  got  the  officers  of  the  law  to  lend 
their  aid,  and  arrest  a  minister  of  the  gospel 
who  was  making  it  hot  for  them.  Of  course, 
he  proved  his  entire  innocence,  and  got  clear; 
but  they  succeeded  in  preventing  him  from 
making  his  appearance  at  just  the  time  he 
was  needed  most.  Has  any  thing  been  done 
about  it?  Nothing,  so  far  as  I  can  learn.  It 
was  an  easy  matter  to  prove  the  whole  thing  a 
sham,  and  that  it  was  just  got  up  to  evade  law 
and  nothing  else;  but  it  is  so  much  the  fashion 
to  evade,  avoid,  and  humbug  when  prosecuting 
liquor-dealers  that  nobody  pays  any  attention 
to  it.  The  whole  world  is  a  good  deal  like  the 
crowd  in  my  dream. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  when  we  have  the  ex- 
ample before  us  of  law-breaking  in  one  direc- 
tion it  is  an  easy  matter  to  ignore  and  defy  the 
law  in  other  ways.  Yesterday's  daily,  Dec.  7, 
tells  of  another  negro,  in  Kentucky,  who  was 
burned  at  the  stake  instead  of  being  promptly 
executed  by  law,  as  he  would  have  been  with- 
out a  question.  After  torturing  him  in  every 
way  humanity  could  suggest,  for  over  three 
hours,  they  left  his  charred  remains;  and  the 
children,  boys  and  girls,  gathered  sticks,  grass, 
and  whatever  they  could  get  hold  of  to  con- 
tinue the  burning.  What  do  you  think  of 
such  an  example  for  the  rising  generation  ? 
The  officers  of  the  law  tried  to  protect  him, 
but  there  were  literally  thousands,  women  as 
well  as  men,  who  threatened  the  lives  of  the 
officers  if  they  did  not  hand  over  the  prisoner. 
I  understand  the  governor  of  the  State  is  go- 
ing to  call  for  an  investigation,  and  arrest  the 
leaders;  but  there  are  so  many  of  them,  and 
they  are  such  prominent  people,  that  folks 
laugh  at  the  idea.  What  sort  of  state  of  af- 
fairs is  this  ?  The  women  defended  themselves 
by  saying  they  wanted  to  give  the  man  such  a 
punishment  that  no  colored  man  would  ever 
do  such  a  thing  again.  This  may  sound  very 
well;  but  what  sort  of  justice  can  we  expect 
from  the  voice  of  the  mob  ? 

Now,  please  pardon  me  for  one  more  illustra- 
tion. A  few  weeks  ago  our  good  friend  Ad- 
miral Dewey  was  exalted  to  the  skies.  We 
had  Dewey  strawberries,  and  at  Yellowstone 
Park  they  have  a  Dewey  geyser;  and  it  is 
Dewey  this,  that,  and  the  other.  Dewey  was 
the  hero  of  the  present  age,  and  a  subscription 
was  raised  without  a  bit  of  trouble,  and  he 
was  presented  with  a  beautiful  home.  And 
by  the  way,  friends,  when  you  make  somebody 
a  present,  to  whom  does  the  gift  belong?  Is 
it  not  the  property  of  the  one  to  whom  you 
gave  it,  just  as  much  as  if  he  bought  it  out- 
right with  his  own  money  ?  If  you  say  it  is 
not,  I  hope  nobody  will  ever  make  me  a  pres- 
ent again  as  long  as  I  live.  Dewey  so  under- 
stood it,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  I  think  he 
did  an  excellent  thing  when  he  presented  it  to 
his  wife;  and  I  am  astonished  and  pained  be- 
yond measure,  to  know  that  any  true  man  or 
woman  in  the  United  States  should  hurt  his 
feelings  by  even  suggesting  he  did  any  thing 
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in  the  least  out  of  the  way.  But  what  does 
this  wild  element  do  about  it?  The  crowd  that 
exalted  a  man  to  the  skies  one  day,  found 
fault  with  him  north,  south,  east,  and  west  the 
next ;  and  this  same  crowd  (am  I  not  right?) 
right  away  after,  tortured  a  poor  negro  worse 
than  any  savages  ever  tortured  a  prisoner  of 
war,  instead  of  letting  the  laws  of  the  land 
and  the  laws  of  God  decide  what  was  right  ! 

I  have  been  thinking  lately  of  a  trip  to 
Florida  during  the  coming  winter.  On  ac- 
count of  poor  health  I  usually  travel  in  Pull- 
man cars;  but  just  now  I  can't  bear  the  thought 
of  a  Pullman  car.  Let  me  describe  one  little 
scene  in  a  dining-car,  and  it  is  a  scene  I  see 
enacted  over  and  over  with  variations  every 
time  I  go  into  such  a  car.  A  linely  dressed 
aristocratic-appearing  man  sat  opposite  me  at 
the  table.  The  porter  no  doubt  recognized 
him  as  a  different  sort  of  man  from  myself.  I 
do  not  feel  at  all  bad  about  this.  It  is  every- 
body's privilege  to  find  comfort  and  enjoy- 
ment after  his  own  fashion  —  that  is,  within 
certain  limits.  The  porler,  with  many  bows, 
brought  first  a  dainty  little  bottle  of  some 
kind  of  strong  liquor.  I  saw  the  names  and 
the  price  on  the  bill  of  fare.  This  liquor  he 
poured  into  a  glass  containing  a  bit  of  ice  ; 
then  it  was  filled  up  with  some  effervescing 
mineral  water.  The  porter  was  very  skillful 
and  dextrous  in  handling  the  cut  glass  and 
burnished  silver  appliances  for  concocting  the 
various  kinds  of  drinks.  The  man  ordered 
very  little  in  the  way  of  food,  but  it  was  most- 
ly expensive  wines,-  brandies,  and  things  of 
that  sort.  He  finally  threw  out  a  silver 
dollar,  and  the  waiter,  with  more  bows, 
brought  back  the  change  —  some  dimes  and 
nickels;  but  the  great  man,  with  a  flourish  of 
his  hand,  indicated  to  the  porter  that  the 
dimes  and  nickels  were  of  no  consequence — 
that  he  should  keep  them  himself.  Then  the 
porter  bowed  very  low  while  he  expressed  his 
thanks ;  and  the  whole  performance  might 
have  done  very  nicely  for  a  tableaux  at  a 
theater.  Now,  I  do  not  know  where  this  man 
got  his  money  to  buy  these  expensive  drinks, 
and  give  away  the  rest  of  the  dollar  because 
he  did  not  need  it  ;  but  I  do  know  from  what 
I  have  seen  of  the  class  of  people  who  drink 
in  this  way,  that  it  is  quite  likely  this  money 
was  wrung  from  some  poor  hard-working 
man,  or  perhaps  was  accumulated  by  robbing 
— well,  let  us  say  sick  people.  There  are  laws 
to  prevent  robbing,  but  it  is  the  fashion  to  let 
this  class  of  gilt-edged  gentry  get  off  scot  free 
if  they  treat  the  policeman  —  well,  say  about 
as  that  man  treated  the  porter. 

Now,  I  am  not  getting  to  be  pessimistic. 
There  are  good  people  in  this  world  —  lots  of 
them.  When  I  went  about  to-day  among  my 
good  friends,  and  thanked  God  that  there  is 
not  one  on  our  premises  who  would  not  spring 
in  an  instant,  or  risk  his  life,  perhaps,  to  save 
our  property,  I  laughed  at  the  absurdity  of 
the  dream  while  I  thanked  God  it  was  only 
a  dream.  The  greater  part  of  our  American 
people  are  temperate.  We  can  beat  the  rob- 
bers (standing  in  high  places)  ten  to  one,  and 
will  beat  them  if  our  laws  are  enforced  ;  but 
if  things  are  going  to  be  allowed  to  drift  in 


the  way  I  have  outlined,  or,  rather,  in  which 
that  dream  presented  it,  we  are  coming  to 
ruin  as  in  the  language  of  our  text,  and  there 
will  surely  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth, 
as  there  ought  to  be. 


GARDENING   UNDER  GI.ASS. 

After  the  years  of  experimenting  I  have  had 
in  making  glass  structures  and  in  visiting 
greenhouses  and  market  gardens,  I  think  I 
can  make  some  suggestions  that  will  be  of 
benefit  to  those  who  are  going  into  the  busi- 
ness of  gardening  under  glats.  But  my  re- 
marks will  be  mainly  for  those  who  have  not 
very  much  capital,  and  wish  to  make  the  glass 
go  as  far  as  it  will. 

For  several  years  I  have  been  watching  the 
sun  very  attentively  during  the  dark  months 
of  the  year  —  say  November,  December,  and 
January.  During  these  months  we  want  all 
the  benefit  of  whatever  sunshine  ' '  comes  our 
way."  Our  plants  will  suffer  from  a  lack  of 
sunlight  more  or  less,  even  if  we  do  our  best. 
Glass  is  also  high-priced  just  now,  and  that  is 
one  reason  why  we  should  study  to  make  a 
little  glass  go  as  far  as  possible. 

Let  me  remind  our  readers  first,  that  a  given 
amount  of  material  for  fencing  will  inclose 
more  land  if  the  fence  is  made  in  the  shape  of 
a  circle  than  in  any  other  possible  way  ;  but  if 
our  lot  must  be  rectangular,  then  it  will  take 
less  fencing  to  inclose  a  given  area  if  it  is  a 
perfect  square  than  any  other  shape.  The 
longer  and  narrower  you  make  the  lot,  the 
more  will  the  fence  cost  to  inclose  a  given 
number  of  acres.  Now,  in  making  a  green- 
house you  could  inclose  more  space  at  the 
least  expense  by  having  it  round  than  in  any 
other  way.  But  as  a  general  rule  we  want  the 
house  longer  from  east  to  west.  In  that  case 
it  should  be  egg-shaped,  or  oval  —  that  is,  if 
the  egg  were  alike  at  both  ends.  As  it  is  some- 
what more  expensive,  however,  to  make  walls 
on  a  curve,  I  would  have  the  ground  plan  ob- 
long, and  with  the  corners  taken  off,  like  the 
following,  for  instance  : 


\ 


Now,  reasoning 
as  above,  the  way 
to  cover  cheapest 
this  greenhouse 
would  be  to  have 
it  a  half-oblong 
sphere,  like  the 
diagrams  shown 
herewith ;  that  is,  with  an  arrangement  like 


Ground  Plan  for  a  Greenhouse. 


End'vie^^ 


^^Side  view."^ 


2  and  3  the  same  amount  of  glass  would  cover 
a  given  amount  of  space  cheaper  than  in  any 
other  way.  But  in  the  first  place  we  can  not 
very  well  make  a  half-oblong  sphere.    It  is 
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true,  millionaires  have  such  structures  for  their 
collections  of  high-priced  exotic  plants  ;  but 
for  growing  cabbage  and  tomato  plants,  or 
even  roses  and  chrysanthemums,  we  do  not 
care  to  go  into  any  thing  that  costs  so  much 
money  ;  and  even  if  we  could  afford  it  there  are 
reasons  why  it  is  not  what  is  wanted.  First,  we 
want  to  have  the  sun  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
send  its  rays  through  the  glass  at  right  angles 
as  nearly  as  possible.  Secondly,  we  want  to 
have  the  morning  and  evening  sun  also  send 
its  rays  through  the  east  and  west  ends  of  the 
greenhouse,  in  a  like  manner,  at  as  nearly 
right  angles  as  possible.  This  being  true,  Fig. 
2  should  be  flattened  on  the  south  side.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  make  our  greenhouse  so  that  a 
cross-section  through  the  middle  would  be 
more  like  Fig-.  4. 


that  greenhouse  men  have  been  slow  to  realize 
the  great  advantage  of  such  an  arrangement. 
Contimied  neji  t  isiu;. 


You  will  notice  the  longest  glass  roof  is  on 
the  south  side  ;  and  this  is  on  such  a  slant 
that  the  sun  during  the  greater  part  of  the  fall 
and  winter  months  will  shine  nearly  straight 
through  it  —  in  December,  perhaps  exactly 
straight  through  tke  slope  on  the  extreme 
southern  side.  I  have  indicated  by  the  dotted 
line  about  the  direction  of  the  sun's  rays  to- 
ward noon  ;  and  experience  has  backed  up 
my  theory,  for  the  bed  right  near  this  sash  is 
the  best  one  in  the  whole  greenhouse.  There 
are  two  reasons  for  this.  The  sun,  in  the  win- 
ter time,  shines  straight  through  it,  as  I  have 
been  saying,  and,  besides  that,  the  glass  is 
quite  near  the  surface  of  the  bed.  Well,  such 
houses  are  in  common  use  ;  but  I  have  never 
seen  one  except  my  own  where  the  east  and 
west  ends  of  the  house  were  also  arranged  to 
let  the  evening  and  morning  sun  shine  through 
the  glass  at  right  angles.  Fig.  5  will  help  to 
make  this  plain,  y  \^ 

Now,  there  is  ^5  Cross-seetion  from  east  to  west. \ 

a  very  good  rea-/  \ 
son  why  these  slopes  at  the  east  and  west  ends 
of  the  house  should  7wt  be  squarely  north  and 
south  ;  for  during  the  dark  months  the  sun 
never  rises  exactly  in  the  east  nor  sets  exactly 
in  the  west.  What  shall  we  do  to  enable  the 
morning  rays  to  come  more  nearly  at  right  an- 
gles, and  the  evening  rays  in  the  same  way? 
Why,  we  must  twist  the  glass  sides  at  the  east 
and  west  ends  so  as  to  have  them  face  the  sun 
in  the  southeast  and  southwest.  The  easiest 
way  to  do  this  is  to  place  the  whole  structure 
on  a  piece  of  ground  that  slopes  gently  to  the 
south. 

Now,  there  is  still  another  advantage  with 
such  an  arrangement.  It  is  down  so  close  to 
the  ground  it  is  not  liable  to  be  injured  by  high 
winds.  In  fact,  the  winds,  from  whatever  di- 
rection they  blow,  strike  the  glass  at  such  an 
acute  angle  they  shoot  up  and  over  it  without 
doing  any  damage,  and  without  chilling  the 
contents  as  they  would  were  they  to  strike  an 
upright  wall  of  glass.    I  am  inclined  to  think 


ilORE  ABOT7T  FRIEND  MARCH'S    "BIG  SPRi:XG." 

Friend  A.  I.  Root: — If  you  will  remember,  that  ditch 
was  about  S  feet  deep  where  we  struck  that  fine  stream 
of  water  that  came  boiling  up  from  below.  Well,  aft- 
er studying  the  matter  over  lor  a  year  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that,  could  we  get  down  to  where  that 
"  boil"  came  from,  we  could  get  more  water.  -So.  hir- 
ing a  gang  of  men.  we  started  fifty  feet  down  the  hill 
and  ran  in  nearly  level.  We  struck  four  feet  of  quick- 
sand, and  under  the  sand  a  hard  clay  bottom.  We 
followed  this  clay  bottom  up  until  our  ditch  was.  at 
the  head.  19-i  feet  deep.  This  ditch  has  drained  the 
whole  hill,  all  springs  on  the  north  side  have  dried  up. 
and  the  water  all  comes  our  wav,  which  gives  us  a 
stream  of  29.800  gallons  [nearly  1000  barrels.— A.  I.  R.] 
per  day;  and  the  cost  of  digging,  planking,  and  cov- 
ering up.  was  not  quite  SIOO.  With  this  stream  of 
water  we  can  more  than  double  our  crops  of  all  kinds. 

Fida'.go.  Wash..  Oct.  2S.  H.  A.  March. 


TEN  PER  CENT  A   WEEK    FOR    THE    USE  OF 
MONEY. 

I  suppose  most  of  you  know  something 
about  the  Franklin  Syndicate  that  has  just 
gone  to  the  wall.  They  offered  to  pay  de- 
positors ten  per  cent  a  week  for  the  use  of 
their  money;  and  to  carry  on  their  swindle 
they  did  pay  ten  per  cent  a  week.  Then  they 
got  their  patrons  to  advertise  for  them  in 
order  to  get  more  customers.  This  was  a 
very  easy  thing  as  long  as  people  would  keep 
bringing  their  money  \vith  which  to  pay  the 
ten  per  cent  a  week  to  those  who  had  pre\-i- 
ously  given  them  money.  Of  course,  there 
were  those  who  had  sense  enough  to  inquire 
why  they  did  not  go  to  the  banks  and  get 
money  at  six  per  cent  a  year  instead  of  solicit- 
ing loans  in  little  dribs  from  poor  people  here 
and  there  and  everywhere.  Their  explanation 
for  this  crazy  way  of  doing  business  was,  I  am 
told,  that  they  wanted  to  help  •  ?  ihe  poor 
laboring  classes.  Now,  my  friends,  when  you 
see  a  man  anywhere  throwing  out  dimes  and 
quarters,  and'  advertising  far  and  wide  that  he 
does  it  to  help  the  poor,  set  him  down  as  a 
thief  and  a  robber,  and  keep  out  of  his  clutch- 
es. It  is  only  gambling  under  a  new  guise. 
Many  of  the  victims  admitted  they  kntzu  the 
thing  was  a  humbug;  but  if  it  held  out  ten 
weeks  they  would  get  their  money  all  back 
that  they  had  paid  in.  even  if  they  never  got 
the  principal  at  all.  These  people  ad)niited 
they  were  guilty  of  gambling.  It  seems  hard 
to  believe  that  that  Franklin  Syndicate  robbed 
poor  people  1  very  likely  sick  people  too to 
the  extent  of  millions.  Sir:ce  the  news  has 
gone  out  of  their  success,  other  thieves  and 
robbers  are  starting  modifications  of  the  same 
plan. 

Some  time  ago  a  young  friend  told  me  he 
had  found  a  place  where  he  could  get  14  per 
cent  a  year  and  no  mistake.  I  told  him  no 
sane  man  could  or  would  pay  14  per  cent  a 
yeajT  when  he  could  get  plenty  of  money  fo 
less  than  half  that  much  unless  he  were  shaky 
or  risky,  and  advised  him  to  have  nothing  for 
do  with  it.  I  need  not  tell  you  how  it  turned 
out.  Well,  since  these  fellows  have  gotten 
away  with  such  an  immense  amount  of  monev, 
this  thing  will  probably  be  tried  with  no  end 
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of  variations.  Now,  mind  you,  these  philan- 
thropic fellows  who  claim  they  are  anxious  to 
help  the  laboring  people  have  no  conscience 
whatever,  and  have  no  scruples  at  all  in  tak- 
ing the  last  copper  a  poor  woman  has  earned 
by  going  out  doing  washing. 


"GARDENING  FOR  PLEASURE." 

The  greenhouse  I  have  been  talking  to  you  about  on 
another  page,  and  which  will  be  presented  in  our 
next  issue,  is  now  occupied,  or  a  great  part  of  it,  with 
flowers  instead  of  vegetable  plants.  Instead  of  raising 
stuff  to  sell,  I  am  planning  to  grow  plants  this  winter 
with  which  to  decorate  o\ir  grounds  around  the  facto- 
ries. Just  now  I  am  greatly  interested  in  ornamental 
colei.  I  have  not  yet  become  sufficiently  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  plant  to  succeed  with  it  as  I  should 
like.  If  any  of  our  readers  who  are  experts  with  the 
coleup  can  give  us  some  hints,  or  even  send  me  a  price 
list  of  new  and  choice  plants,  it  will  just  now  strike 
me  where  I  am  greatlj^  interested.  I  have  already  a 
Bermuda  melon-tree  nearly  a  yard  high,  an  azalea, 
an  orange-tree  with  seven  oranges  on  it  ;  a  lot  of  gera- 
niums (I  make  these  grow  just  grand),  an  umbrella- 
tree,  an  abutilon,  quite  a  lot  of  palms,  etc. 


CHOICE  HONEY,    COMB   AND  EXTRACTED. 

Of  the  car  of  honey  received  from  Utah  we  have  sold 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  comb  and  perhaps  one-fourth 
of  the  extracted  so  far.  We  are  negotiating  with  some 
parties  for  comb,  and  may  close  out  the  rest  of  it  very 
soon.  If  in  need  of  any,  write  before  it  is  all  gone. 
Price  16  cts.  per  lb.  in  5-case  lots  or  over  ;  extracted,  10 
cts.  in  case  lots  of  110  to  120  lbs.  per  case.  Samples  of 
extiacted  mailed  on  application. 


CARLOAD  SHIPMENTS. 

We  have  already  begun  to  receive  orders  for  sup- 
plies for  next  season  quite  freely,  from  jobbers  and 
wholesale  dealers,  and  are  now  shipping  out  one  or 
more  cars  each  week.  We  have  loaded  seven  cars  of 
goods  for  export  since  the  last  week  of  October,  count- 
ing two  we  are  loading  as  we  go  to  press,  and  have 
orders  entered  for  several  more,  besides  four  cars  for 
shipment  west  this  month. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  TIMES. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  desire  the  Sunday  School 
Times  can  have  it  clubbed  with  Gleanings  for  one 
yea:  at  $1.50  for  the  two.  If  you  have  already  sub- 
scribed for  Gleanings  under  some  ether  offer  you 
mav  send  75  cents  alone  for  the  Times.  The  year  be- 
gins with  Dec.  15,  1899,  and  ends  middle  of  December, 
1900.   


retail  CATALOGS. 

We  are  pushing  the  work  on  the  revision  of  our  cat- 
alog as  fast  as  possible,  but  are  not  likely  to  have  any 
completed  till  late  in  January.  You  need  not  wait  for 
a  new  catalog  for  prices,  as  those  which  are  changed 
from  old  edition  are  printed  in  our  Nov.  15th  issue, 
and  we  will  print  within  a  few  days  a  16-page  illus- 
trated and  priced  advance  catalog,  without  descriptive 
matter,  for  use  until  the  complete  catalog  is  ready. 


SECOND-HAND  FOUNDATION-MILLS. 

We  have  at  this  writing  the  following  second-hand 
foundation-mills  which  we  offer  at  the  following 
prices: 

No.  1858.  One  6-inch  Root  mill.  This  will  make 
fair  thin  or  extra  thin  ;  is  in  good  order,  but  has  sev- 
eral cells  slightly  damaged.    Price  $12.00. 

No.  1949.  One  ten-inch  Root  mill  with  hexagonal 
cell  and  2%-inch  rolls.  This  has  been  used  in  our 
wax-room,  and  is  in  first-class  condition  for  thin  su- 


per. A  new  mill  of  this  style  is  worth  $30.00.  Will 
furnish  this  one  for  $20.00. 

No.  05.  Six-inch  mill  with  two-inch  roll,  and  makes 
fine  foundation.    Price  $12.00. 

No.  06.  Six-inch  mill  with  2^-inch  roll.  This  has 
been  used  only  a  few  months,  and  will  make  good 
foundation.    Price  $15.00.- 

No.  07.  Six-inch  mill  with  2^-inch  roll.  This  was 
made  for  thin  super.  It  has  seen  considerable  use, 
but  for  a  general-purpose  mill  it  will  do  very  well,  as 
it  would  make  good  light  brood.    Price  $12.00. 

No.  09.  Ten-inch  round  cell  with  two-inch  roll;  in 
fair  order.    Price  $18.00. 

Send  for  samples  of  the  mills  you  are  interested  in, 
provided  you  intend  to  purchase,  and  state  which 
ones  you  wish  to  see  samples  of,  and  we  will  forward 
them  promptly. 


CONVENTION  NOTICES. 


The  Northeastern  Ohio  and  Northwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania Bee-keepers'  Association  will  hold  their  nine- 
teenth annual  convention  at  Andover,  Ohio,  Jan.  17 
and  18,  1900,  at  Chapman  Hall. 

Franklin,  Pa.  Ed  Jolley,  Sec. 


The  34th  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Seneca  Co.  Bee- 
keepers' A.'^sociation  will  be  held  in  the  K.  O.  T.  M. 
Hall,  Romulus,  N.  Y.,  on  Tuesday,  Dec.  19,  1899,  at  10 
A.M.  C.  B.  Howard,  Sec. 

Romulus,  N.  Y. 


A  bee-keepers'  inslitute  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Bureau  of  Farmers'  Institutes  will  be  held  in  connec- 
tion with  the  meeting  of  the  Cayuga  Co.  Bee-keepers' 
vSociety  at  the  Business  Men's  Association  Roomt^,  Au- 
burn, N.  Y..  Dec.  21,  1899.  Sessions  at  10  a.  m.,  1:30 
p.  m.,  and  7:20  p.  m.  The  afternoon  and  evening  ses- 
sions will  be  addressed  by  Prof.  Frank  Benton,  Assist- 
ant Entomologist,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
All  interested  are  invited.  J.  W.  Pierson,  Sec. 


Advertiser's  Department  of  Short  Write-ups. 


Little— But  a  Great  Hatcher. 

Hundreds  of  poultry-raisers  on  a  small  scale  have 
long  wished  for  a  small,  inexpensive,  yet  practical  in- 
cubator. These  will  hail  with  delight  the  introduction 
of  the  "Wooden  Hen." 

This  little  hatcher  does  just  as  good  work  as  the 
highest  priced  incubators.  It  is  heated  by  hot  water, 
and  has  the  latest  and  most  improved  automatic  at- 
tachments for  regulating  heat,  moisture,  and  ventila- 
tion. It  is  made  in  the  most  substantial  manner  from 
thoroughly  kiln-dried  lumber,  is  hand.somely  finished, 
and  has  a  capacity  for  fifty  eggs.  The  extremely  low 
price  brings  it  within  the  reach  of  all,  enabling  any  one 
to  raise  broilers  for  market,  or  for  his  own  table, 
when  prices  are  highest.  An  interesting  and  valuable 
little  book  about  the  "  Wooden  Hen  "  may  be  obtained 
free  of  the  manufacturer,  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Stahl,  Quincy, 
111.,  by  mentioning  this  paper. 


Since  we  began  to  offer  poultry-journals  in  our  club- 
bing li.st  (see  page  949)  we  have  been  interested  to 
notice  a  good  many  of  our  readers  are  poultry-keepers 
as  well  as  bee-keepers,  and  it  seems  as  though  success 
in  this  as  well  as  in  bee-keeping  depends  upon  careful 
and  economical  management.  One  of  the  means  for 
this  which  has  come  more  and  more  to  be  depended 
on  is  the  using  of  scraps  of  meat  and  bone,  particular- 
ly fresh  bones:  and  for  getting  into  available  shape,  I 
believe  there  is  nothing  better  than  the  bone-cutters 
offered  by  F.  W.  Mann  &  Co.,  Milford,  Mass.,  whose  ad 
appears  on  page  949.  We  quote  the  following,  from  a 
well-known  poultry-man:  "Fresh-cut  bone  as  an 
egg  food  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  IVe  know  it  is 
the  best  thing  on  earth  to  make  hens  lay  and  chick 
grow.  It  will  pay  you  to  invest  in  a  bone-cutter,  if 
you  have  not  one  already."  If  you  have  not  already 
written  to  F.  W.  Mann  &  Co.  for  their  catalog,  better 
do  so  at  once,  as  it  contains  lots  of  valuable  informa- 
tion, and  when  doing  so  don't  forget  to  mention 
Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture. 
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Bee=hives,  Bee=keepers'  Supplies 


We  are  located  on  the 
banks  of  the  St.  Croix  among 
the  saw-mills,  where  we  are 
able  to  select  the  best  lum- 
ber.   We  buy  it  cheap. 

We  kiln-dry  our  lumber, 
and  manufacture  Bee-hives, 
Sections,  and  Shipping-cases 


We  handle 
Supplies. 


Bee-keepers' 


We  are  Prompt  Shippers. 

Interstate  Mfg.  Co.,  Hudson,  St.  Croix  County,  Wisconsin. 

BEE-SUPPLIES. 

We  have  the  best-equipped  factory  in  the  West.  Capacity 
— one  carload  a  day;  and  carry  the  largest  stock  and  greatest 
variety  of  every  thing  needed  in  the  apiary,  assuring  best 
goods  at  the  lowest  prices,  and  prompt  shipment. 

Illustrated  Catalog,  72  Pages,  Free. 

We  also  manufacture  tanks  of  either  wood  or  galvanized 
steel,  all  sizes,  any  form,  and  for  all  purposes.  Price  list  free 

Address  E.  KRETCHMER,  Red  Oak,  Iowa. 


HONEY -JARS 

One-pound,  square,  $4.70  per  gross, 
with  corks;  5  gross  at  $4.50  a  gross. 


OUTSIDE  CASES. 

For  wintering  bees;  include  bottom,* 
body,  gabled  cover;  60c  ea.;  10,  $5.50. 
Catalog,  describing  every  thing  a 
bee-keeper  needs,  will  be  sent  free. 


I.  J.  Stringham,  105  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 


Your  Need 


is  shipping-cases,  some  five- 
gallon  cans,  a  lot  of  those 
new   Danz.    cartons.  Send 
for  sample  carton  and  prices,  and  be  surprised. 


/~v  rv        •  is  to  satisfy  your  need.  We 

1  llir  I  IP^irP    can  do  it  with  Root's  goods 

V^Ul  at  Root's  prices.    Cash  paid 

for  wax.  Send  for  catalog. 


M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON,  BELL  BRANCH,  MICH, 


Sher/ff 

ST. 


IF  vou  DESIRE    SUPEPI09 QUALITY 

AND  LOW  PRICES — - 
CLEVELAND,     :      :      :  OHIO. 


1200 


FERRETS  FOR  SALE. 

Small,  medium,  and  large 
sized;  some  trained.  First=class 
stock.    New  price  list  free 

N.  A.  KNAPP. 
Rochester.  Lorain  County,  Ohio. 


PRICES  OF 

Bingham  Perfect  Bee=smokers  and  Honey=knives. 

Smoke  Engine  (^*''|?mad^°^")  4-inch  stove.    Doz.  $13.00  ;  each,  by  mail,  $1.50 

Doctor  ^Yi-va..  " 

Conqueror   ,   3-in.  " 

I^arge  

Plain   2-in.  " 

lyittle  Wonder  (wt.  10  oz.)   2-in. 

Honey-knife  

Bingham  Smokers  have  all  the  new  improvements.  Before  buying  a 
Smoker  or  Knife,  look  up  its  record  and  pedigree. 

FIFTEEN  YEARS  FOR  A  DOLLAR  ;  ONE-HALF  CENT  FOR  A  MONTH. 

Dear  Sir: — Have  used  the  Conqueror  15  years.  I  was  always  pleased  with 
its  workings,  but  thinking  I  would  need  a  new  one  this  summer  I  write  for 
a  circular.    I  do  not  think  the  4-inch  Smoke  Engine  too  large. 

January  27, 1897.  Truly,  W.  H.  Eagerty,  Cuba,  Kansas. 


Knd-lflAhiM 

•INOMAM 


9.00 

1.10 

"  6.50 

1.00 

"  5.00 

.90 

4.75 

.70 

4.50 

.60 

"  6.00 

.80 

I  Bingham  &  Hethe ring-  5 
s  ton  Uncapping-  5 
I  knife.  5 


T.  F.  BINQHAH,  Farwell,  flichigan. 
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Comb  from  which  Bees  have  Died274 
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Temperature  400 

Comb,  Drone  353 
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Hive  899 
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Dangerous  388 
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Solution  186 
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Comb  -  rendering  Causing  Sick- 
ness  791 

Comb-honey  Yarn  169 

Commission-houses  in  Chicago. ..790 
Commission  Men  Get  Worst  of  it. 710 

Conventions  in  Europe   9 

Cotton-seed  Meal  443 

Covers  Sealed  v.  Absorbing  Cush- 
ions 804 

Cowan  on  Boiling  Germs  of  Foul 

Brood   357 

Cowan  on  Foul-brood  Germs  356 

Cowan's  Uoss  of  Children   30 

Cow-peas  240,  326 

Crane,  Interview  with  169 

Craycraft,  and  Service  to  Cuba. ..262 

Crops,  Sure  928 

Cross-breeding,  Why  Profitable  ..877 
Cuba,  New  Field  for  Americans.. .216 

Cuba,  Bee-keeping  in  Now  758 

Cuba,  Facts  about  503 

Cuba,  Fleas  and  Reptiles  of  215 

Cuba,  Insect-pests  of  211 

Cuba,  Bee-keeping  in  7,  82 

Cuba,  Desolate  Condition  of   7 

Cuba,  Honey  of  165 

Cuba,  Its  Drawbacks  21.5,  300,  567 

Cuba,  Expense  of 'Living  there. ..230 

Cuba,  Those  Starving  in   7 

Cuban  Bellflower   82 

Cuban  v  American  Honey  133 

Cuban  Honey  Amer.  Competitor.  82 

Cuban  Hone3'  No  Competitor  261 

Daisy  Foundation-fastener  789 

Danze.:. baker  Super  100 

Danz.  V.  Niver,  on  Best  Honey.. ..650 

Danzenbaker  Hive   19 

Death  bv  Stinging   15 

Dickel  Theory-  87,  '8 

Dividing  to  Keep  Bees  in  Nuclei..260 
Doctoring  Without  Medicine.  150,  901 

Doolittle  on  Color  Question  710 

Doolittle  Plan  of  Oueen-rear.141,  636 

Doolittle  on  Maroon  567,  576 

Doolittle  Cell-building  797 

Doolittle's  Picture  722 

Doolittle's  Plan  to  Prev.  Swarm..  6 

Doolithe's  Prize  Honey  838 

Doolittle's  Method  in  Nutshell..45-47 

Dowie,  Dr  105,  '6,  323,  867 

Dragon-iiy  854 

Draper  Barns  461,  493,  564 

Draper  Barns  8  Frames  Wide  687 

Draper  Barns  Pressed  to  Front. ..709 
Draper  Barns  for  Comb  Honey... 765 
Draper  Barn  for  Ills.,  ly.  Frame 

for  California  880 

Draper  Barns,  Convenience  of  610 

Draper  Barns,  Size  of  386 

Drone-cell  Queen-cups  640 


Drone-cells  V.  Doolittle  cell-cups..571 

Drone  Comb  3.53 

Drone-comb  cells  for  Queen-rear. 605 
Drone  Comb,  Why  Constructed. ..166 
Drone  V.  Worker  Comb  in  Sec'ns.385 

Drones,  Importance  of  341 

Drunkard  at  a  Disadvantage  902 

Dysentery  of  Bees  4-57 

Dysentery  from  Uack  of  Food  165 

Dj'senten.'  in  Bee-cellars  137 

Dzierzon'Theory  Not  Fallacious. .791 

Eggs  Eaid  per  Da\'  hy  Queen  508 

Eggs  of  Queen  Held  over  710 

Egg-laying  of  Queen  859 

Egg-laving  Dependent  on  Honev  11 

Eggs,  Sex.  To  Decide  '.298 

Entrance  Through  Super  723 

Entrances  to  Supers  493 

Entrances.  Snow  over   94 

Entrances,  Wide  and  Deep  299 

Entrances,  Wide,  Hot  Climates. ..315 
Entrance-guards  and  Their  Uses. .513 

Eucalyptus,  Honey  from  531 

European  Bee-keeping   9 

Excelsior  Hive-cover  848 

Exhibits,  Judging  by  Points  723 

Experiments  Made  at  Root  Co. 's.. 798 

Experts  v.  Amateurs  762 

Extracted  Honey,  Fiber  Package  801 
Extracting  by  Heat  or  Machine..301 
Extracting  Super  to  Coax  Bees 

into  Sections  309 

Extracting-combs,  Bees  Clean'g..800 
Extractor,  Solar,  Double  Glass.. .343 

Extractors,  Targe  v.  Small  578 

Extractors,  Solar,  Exper.  with. ...  51 
Fairs,  Judging  Honey  by  Points..724 
Family,  Supporting  on      Acre. ..193 

Farmer  Bee-keeper,  Plea  for   20 

Feeding  Back  to  Finish  Sect'ns...611 

Feeding  Bees  to  Get  Stores  791 

Feeding  after  Fruit  bloom  861 

Feeding    Outside   v.   Inside  of 

Hive  312,  '13 

Feeding,  Stimulative  319,  .385 

Fences  and  Separators,  Slats  in.. 754 
Fences,  Ventilation  Afforded  b^'.  19 
Flights  to  Avoid  Constipation  in 

Bees  211 

Florida,  Recent  Freeze  in  229 

Forming     Nuclei,  Somerford's 

Method   260 

Foul  and  Other  Forms  of  Diseas- 
ed Brood  828 

Foul  Brood   98 

Foul  Brood  in  Ontario  210 

Foul  Brood  Rapid  in  Its  Action. ..710 

Foul  Brood  in  Cuba  315 

Foul  Brood,  Ropiness  of  878 

Foul  Brood,  To  Boil  Germs  of. .48,  '9 

Foul  Brood,  Battling  with   48 

Foul  Brood,  New  Treatment  for..310 
Foul  Brood,  Diagnosing  with  Mi- 
croscope 890 

Foul  Brood,  Ar.tiseplics  for  388 

Foul  Brood,  Stamping  out  675 

Foul  Brood,  Danger  from  Wrong 

Di-ignosis  390 

Foul  Brood,  Boiling  842 

Foul  Brood,  Latest  Way  to  Treat.388 

Foul  Brood,  Hushing  up  209 

I  Foul  Brood,  Making  Sure  of  228 

I  Foul-brood  Combs,  Boiling   78 

I  Foul-brood  Cure,  New  878 

i  Foul-brood  Germs,  Cowan... .356,  388 
i  Foul-brood  Germs,  Boiling. ..222.  254 
1  Foul-brood  Germs,  Killing,  Sci- 

i     entific  Exactness   223 

I  Foul-brood  Germs,  Spores  v.  Ba- 

!     cilli  3.56 

!  Foul-brood  Spores  in  the  Air  .528 

!  Foul-brood  Honey,  Time  to  Boil. .210 

I  Foul-brood  Inspector  France  674 

:  Foul-brood  Inspector's  Report.  ...176 

I  Foul-brood  Taw  of  Illinois  299 

I  Foul-brood  Taw  of  Michigan  2-54 

!  Foundation  from  Rietsche  Press. 2.54 
I  Foundation  Stayed  with  Splints..7.51 

i  Foundation  in  Brood-frames   99 

j  Foundation  in  Sections  923 

Foundation  with  Thick  and  Thin 

i     Base  2.53 

I  Foundation  Two  Years  Old  209 

Foundation  with  White  Deposit. .400 
Foundation,  Old  302 


Foundation,  18  ft.  to  Pound  766 

Foundation,  Fasten'gin  Frames. .314 
Foundation,  Drawn,  No  Advan- 
tage  274 

Foundation,  Drawn,  Advantages  85 
Foundation.  Drawn,  Experim'ts  88 
Foundation.  When  to  Put  into 

Sections  183 

Foundation,  Test  of  Extra  Thin. .220 
Foundation,  Old  v.  New  Process 

 712-715 

Foundation,  Weed  v.  Ordinarv 

 712-715 

Foundation,  New,  Tested  in  Can- 
ada  712-715 

Foundation,  New.  Tested  387 

Foundation,  Position  in  Frame. ..2.53 
Foundation,  Weed,  and  Its  Supe- 
riority  .536 

Foundation-fastener,  Daisy,  Crit- 
icised 7.53 

Frame,  Hoffman,  and  Propolis. ..896 

Frame,  Hoffman,  v.  Others  341 

Frame.  L..  for  Comb  Honey  458 

Frames  and  Sections,  Outside,  to 

Get  Filled  827 

Frames,  Metal-cornered  186 

Frames,  Shallow  v.  L,angstroth....573 

Frames,  Self-spacing  428 

Frames,  Spacing,  Narrow  719 

Frames,  Wide,  v.  Supers   96 

Frames,  Wide,  Get  out  of  Super..842 
Frames,  Staple-spaced,  Success. ..181 

Frame-support,  Novel  391 

Fruit-bloom  Fertilization  212 

Fruit-trees  for  Shade  494 

Fruit-trees,  Spraying  106,  222 

Gasoline-engirres  804 

Gearing  for^Extractors  391 

Gleaning  from  Gleanings  -531 

Gloves  for  the  Apiary  422 

Glucose  185 

Glucose,  Effect  on  Market  133 

Glucose  as  Bee  Feed  878 

Grading  by  Pictures  893 

Grading  of  Hone^'  .569 

Grading  of  Comb' Honev  644 

Grading,  Simple  Rules  Pref'ble..644 

Grading,  Uniform..  421 

Grading,  Western  and  Eastern. ..393 
Granulation  Caused  by  Ext'ing..644 

Grapes,  Spraying  919 

Grapevines,  Swarming  the  730 

Gieen,  Paris,  Using  372 

Grip,  The  103 

Grip  More  about  237 

Handholes,  Cleats  for   99 

Hauling  Bees,  Miller's  Rack  for..318 

Havana,  Plain  Facts  about  503 

Healing,  Magnetic  899 

He  or  She  80-82.  213.  214,  818,  421 

Hive  for  Comb  Hone}'  278 

Hive  of  Glass  299 

Hive,  Best  for  Extracted  610,  8:30 

Hive,  Gallup,  and  Frame  3.59 

Hive,  Targe,  for  Comb  Honey   8 

Hive,  Tong-idea  929 

Hive,  Non-swarming  400 

Hive,  Size,  Depend  on  Localit3'...496 
Hive,  Small,  Bad  Record  for... .'.... .542 
Hive  for  Comb  Honey,  Targe  v. 

Small   756 

Hives  with  Hoffman  Frames  166 

Hives  with  Hand-cleats  256 

Hives,  Targe,  and  Egg-laj-ing  Ca- 

pacitj'  of  Queens  460 

Hives,  Targe,  by  Dadant  460 

Hives,  Targe,  for  Winter  461 

Hives,  Targe,  and  Good  Oueens..589 
Hives,  Targe  v.  Small..l3T  '5,  8.51,  573 
Hives,  Targe,  Discussed,  Dadant. 25/ 

Hives,  Targe,  Faults  of   8 

Hives,  Targe,  for  Ext.  Honey  925 

Hives,  Targe,  Necessary  for  Good 

Queens  90,  '1 

Hives,  Targe,  Two  Points  on   89 

Hives,  Targe,  One  Brood  -  nest, 

Why  Safe  344 

Hives,  Targe  v.  Small,  Winter  2-57 

Hives,  Targe,  Adapted  to  Queen. .2.57 
Hives,  Targe.  Figures  Favoring.. .5.38 
Hives,  Targe,  Symposium  on. ..460— 4 

Hives.  Targe   18 

Hives,  Size  of  99, 171,  212 

Hives,  Size  and  Shape  of   51 
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Hives,  Size,  Matter  of  I,ocality...  97 

Hives,  Doolittle  185 

Hives,  Dadaiit-Quinby,  v.  2  and  3 

Story  I,  344 

Hives,  Numbering  ■.  884 

Hives,  Proper  S  ze  of  ,  608 

Hives,  Discussion  of  124 

Hives,  Shade  for  719 

Hives,  Best,  for  Ext.  in  Calif  496 

Hives,  Deep,  Dadant  391 

Hives,  Small,  Perfect  for  Comb 

Honey..  462 

Hives,  Small,  for  Comb  Honey. ..926 

Hives,  L,ong-idea,  Poppleton  463 

Hiving-box,  the  Jones  803 

Hive-covers  as  L,ids  494 

Hive-making  by  Hand  Defended  55 

Hive-tools  543 

Hoffman  Frames,  Short  Top-bar.351 
Hoffman  V  Edge  Superior  to  Sq..722 
Holtermann's  Visit  to  Root  Co. ...798 

Holtermsnn's  Hive-cover   5 

Home  of  the  Honey-bees,  Hol- 

termann  at  798 

Home  of  the  Honey-bees  Thro' 

Camera   839-47 

Honey  a  Cure  for  Smallpox  424 

Honey  a  Fat-producer   79 

Honey  as  a  Daily  Food  794 

Honey  as  a  Healthful  Food  711 

Honey  as  a  Medicine  711 

Honey  Candying  186 

Honey  for  Canning   41 

Honey  in  Plain  Sections  679 

Honey  in  Plain  Sections  at  Fairs  18 

Honey  Candying  in  Barrels  230 

Honey  Not  Advancing,  Why  674 

Honey  Declining  in  Price  424 

Honey  for  Horse  Feed  423 

Honey  from  Arizona   79 

Honey  from  Jamaica,  I,ogwood...272 

Honey  Main  Part  of  the  Meal  826 

Honey  Market  of  Ntw  York  349 

Honey  Near  National  City.  Cal...l31 

Honey  of  Wis.  for  10  Years  718 

Honey  on  Commission  v.  Sale  677 

Honey  Produced  in  1899  170 

Honey  Reports,  Inflated,  Con- 
demned  710 

Honey  Sales  Depend  on  Quality  12 

Honey  Season  at  Marengv.)  601 

Honey  Soaking  in  Cypress  Bbls..  19 

Honey  v.  Cod-liver  Oil  457 

Honey,  Adulterated,  in  U.  S  457 

Honey,  Boiling,  Howe  on  306 

Honey,  Boiling,  Temperature  of..306 

Honey,  Boiling  point  of  347 

Honey,   Boiling-point,  Higher 

than  212°  2.54 

Honey,   Chunk,   Preparing  for 

Market   51 

Honey,  Color  of  530 

Honey,  Comb  and  Extracted  at 

one  Time  309,  493 

Honey,  Comb,  Hauling  5  Tons 

300  Miles  265 

Honey,  Danzenbaker's  221 

Honey,  Dark,  for  Popcorn  Crisps  399 

Honey,  Eating  a  Pound  319 

Honey,   Extra   Fancy,  Bearing 

Market  673 

Honey,  Grading  422 

Honey,  Secret  of  Selling   12 

Honey,  Selling  at  Home  567 

Honey.  Selling,  Pleasures  of  318 

Honey,  To  Keep  Clean  828 

Honey,  To  Serve  919 

Honey  -  boards.  Wood  -  zinc  v. 

Plain  Sheet   95 

Honey-dew,  Ruining  the  Market. 603 
Honey-dew  ot  Insect  Origin. .542,  565 
Honey-dew,  Its  Nature,  by  Cook  79 

Honey-dew,  why  Plentiful  686 

Honey-dew,  New  Kind  880 

Honey-dew,  Origin  of  168 

Honey-dew,  Do  Bees  Consume 

More  of  it?  421 

Honey-leaflet  Not  a  Success   19 

Honey-leaflet  a  Success  141 

Honey-leaflets,  Shorter  392 

Honey-leaflets  Useful  269,  70 

Honey-leaflets,  When  an  Advan- 
tage   87 

Honey-pitchers  642 

Honey-plants,  New  Fine  800 


Honey-queen,  Miller's  637 

Honey- queen.  Record-breaking.. .765 
Horse,  To  Handle  among  Bees. ..399 
Horse-powers  to  Run  Machinery  .804 

House-apiary,  Objections  to  230 

Hybrids  169 

Increase,  To  Prevent,  Getaz  304 

Increase,  Artificial,  Sonierford...429 

Increase,  Easy  Way  to  Make  391 

Increase,  Preventing  122,  398,  829 

Increase,  To  Get  Greatest  from  a 

Colony  139 

Increase,  Rapid  226,  '7 

Indexes  to  Bee-journals  124 

Inky  Drops  from  Smoker  789 

Irrigation,  Sub,  in  Open  Air  239 

Israel,  J.  P  174 

Italianizing,  When  254 

I  Italians,  Golden,  Origin  of  886 

Italians  v.  Blacks   78 

It.tlians  V.  Blacks  for  Honey  274 

Italians  and  Five-banders  719 

Jamaica  Notes   86 

Jamaica,  Size  of  919 

Jars,  Mason,  for  Ext.  Honey  528 

King-bird,  Plea  for-.  436 

King-bird,  Worst  Enemy  of  Bees. 354 

King-birds,  Pest  in  Apiary  532.  '3 

King-birds,  Two  Kinds  566 

I,amp,  Alcohol  934 

I^angstroth  Fund  299 

lyanguage,  lyoose  Use  of  346 

lyarge  Hives,  by  Dadant  257 

L,arge  Hives,  Objections  to   8 

L,arvse,  Age  for  Oueen-rearing.  ...834 

I.,aw,  Pure-food  133 

L,aw,  Pure-food,  To  Secure  a   13 

I,eahy  Mfg.  Co  344 

I^eak,  a  Bad  576 

L,essons  from  Zero  Weather  195 

Lettuce,  Grand  Rapids  280 

Lecture  on  Bees  in  School  496 

Linden,  A  New  877 

Logwood  Honey  272 

Love  Thy  Neighbor  as  Thy.self  ...190 
Manipulations  from  Spring  to 

Honey-flow   93 

Manufacturers  with  Ax  to  Grind. 752 

Manure,  Green  443 

Markets,  Breaking  Down  350 

Meal,  Feeding  Bees  274 

Medicine,  Danger  of  Patent  406 

Meek  shall  Inherit  the  Earth  475 

Melon-growing  Region  of  Colo. ..470 

Micrometer,  Measuring  with  637 

Microscope  Not  Good  for  Foul 

Brood  390 

Michigan,  Sure  Crops  928 

Miller's  Te.st  of  Plain  and  Old 

Sections  638 

Miller  Bee-escape,  That  566 

Mississippi,  Carrie  Root  in  433 

Mob  Law  440 

Money  Lost  in  Mails  623 

Morton's  Swarm-catcher,  Correc- 
tions 270 

Morton's    Method    of  Hivine 

Swarms  172,  '3 

Mo.squitoes  in  Florida  676 

Moth-worms  in  Fence  Honey  139 

Moth-worms   98 

Motor,  Keely  ..149 

Moving  Bees   15 

Nails  for  End-spacers  for  Brood- 
frames  494 

Nectar,  W^hy  None  from  Flowers.649 

Niver  on  Grading  393 

Niver  on  Witness-stand  568,  607 

No-drip  Shipping-cases  722 

Norfolk,  A.  I.  Root  in  476 

Nozzles,  Hinging  924 

Nuclei  by  Somerford  Plan. ...361,  464 

Nuclei,  Good  Plan  to  Form  260 

Odor  Affecting  Bees  542 

Ohio  State  Fair  693 

Oleomargarine,  How  Dairymen 

Fought  133 

Oregon  Bee-keeping  311 

Ostrich  Farm  at  Pa.sadena  759 

Packages  for  Extracted  Honey. ..170 

Paddles  for  Killing  Bees  299 

Parafiine  in  Beeswax  186 

Paralysis,  McMurray  on  435 

Pasturage,  Artificial  230 

Percentages  Loss  During  Winter.  170 


Pettit  Idea  140 

Pettit  Set  Right  352 

Pickled  Brood  in  New  York  748 

Pineapples  in  Florida  685 

Plain  and  Old-style  Sect'ns  Test..638 
Plain  Sections  Too  Well  Filled. ..800 

Plain  Sections  .....385 

Plain  Sections  Come  to  Stay  ..319 

Plain  Sections  Ahead  of  Bee  way. 184 

Plain  Sections  a  Success  128 

Plain  Sections  and  Fence  Separ..l29 

Plain  Sections  Favored  669,  '70 

Plain  Sections  Putting  Others  in 

Shade   18 

Plain  Sections  Preferred  to  Old. ..679 
Plain  Sections,  4X5,  Indors...679,  '80 
Plain  Sections,  Evener  Filling  ...274 
Plain    Sections,    Better  Filled, 

Higher  Prices  128,  '30 

Plain  Sections,  Ideal,  Better  Fill- 
ed 317 

Plain    Sections,    Strong  Testi- 
mony for  579 

Plain-section  Honey  Prettiest  722 

Pollen  in  Combs  in  Winter  400 

Pollen  in  Brood-combs,  Winter. ..422 

Pollen  in  Queen-cells  528 

Pollen  on  Bees'  Legs  791 

Pollen,  how  Gathered  838 

Porter  Escape,  to  Use  398 

Potato  Crop  for  1899    699 

Potato  that  Will  Not  Scab.. ...... ...148 

Potato,  Craig  327 

Potatoes  under  Straw  777 

Potatoes,  Maule's  Commercial  777 

Potatoes,  Digging  by  Machinery. 107 

Potatoes,  Digging  729 

Potatoes,  To  Get  Extra  Early  240 

Potatoes,  New  Varieties  325 

Potatoe.^,  Non-scabby  240 

Potatoes,  Originating  New  370 

Potato  diggers  622 

Prayer,    How    and    Why  An- 
swered  145,  '7 

Premium  on  Good  Bees  602 

Prince  and  Pauper  235 

Propolis,  Source  of  230 

Punctuation  in  Gleanings   42 

Pure-food  Investigat'n,  Chicago. .421 
Queens  Affected  with  Foul  Brood  458 
Queens  by  the  Doolittle  Method..303 

Queens  Laying  in  Queen-cells  424 

Queens  Mailed  to  Jamaica....'.  256 

Queens  Missing  in  Colonies  724 

Queen,  $200  829 

Queens,  Age  when  Fi'st  Laying..641 

Queens,  Balled   6 

Queens,  Egg-laying  Dependent 

on  What?   11 

Queens,  Giant,  to  Rear   14 

Queens,  How  Lost  884 

Queens,  Hybrid,  for  Breeders  674 

Queens,  Imported   123 

Queens,  Importing   185 

Queens,  Economic  Value  of  210 

Queens,  Italian,  To  Judge  Purity..603 

Queens,  $100  800 

Queens,  Pettit's  Hint  924 

Queens,  Rage  for  Color  766 

Queens,  Rearing  Good  Ones  307 

Queens,  Special  Breeding   186 

Queens,  Two  in  a  Hive  565 

Queens,  Wintered  Virgin,  Fertil- 
ized in  Spring  877 

Queens,  What  Killed  Them?  686 

Queens,  to  Find  ,  543 

Queens,  Nat'r'l,  v.  Doolittle  Plan.427 
Queen-cells,  Holy  Land  Colony. ..767 
Queen-cells  from  Worker-cells  ...825 
Queen  cells,  Destroying  to  Pre- 
vent Swarming  565 

Queen-cells,  Larger  317 

Queen-clipping  Condemned........ 459 

Queen-excluders,  To  Use  499 

Queen-excluders   Necessary  in 

Extracting  497 

Queen-rearing,  Alley  Method.. .604-7 
Queen-rearing,  Doolittle's  Latest 

P'reak   45 

Queen-rearing,  Doolittle  Method  14 

Queen-rearing,  Larvae  for  834 

Queen-rearing,  New  Things  on. ..825 
Queen-rearing,  Pridgen's  Hints...932 

Quotation-marks,  Useless   14 

Rabbets,  Notching  186 
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Rain,  Artificial  256 

Rambler  among  Miners  of  Scott 

Valley   91 

Rambler  Crossing  Boundary  of 

Oregon  180,  '1 

Rambler  on  Way  to  Seattle  225 

Rambler  at  Portland,  Ore  357 

Rambler  in  Tacoma  432 

Rambler  and  Indian  Maiden  457 

Rambler  at  Seattle  469 

Rambler  at  Palo  Alto  539 

Rambler  and  McXav  Crow  Hunt. 612 

Rambler  at  Elon  Ha'rfs  759 

Rambler  and  Brodbeck  792 

Rambler  on  Gold  mining  Profits. 831 

Rambler's  Mistake  505 

Rambler's  Visit  to  Xewman  -506 

Rambler's  Egg  Story  644 

Rambler's  Up  -  to  -  date  Honey- 
house  681 

Rambler's  Solar  Extractor  682 

Rambler's  Honej-strainer  683 

Rambler's  Scale."  716 

Rambler's  Veil  717 

Rape,  English  326 

Rays  of  Dark  :385,  436 

Recipes,  Selling  ■5-50 
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Tatmuu  M  F.  61,  723 
Tavlor  C  E.  188 
Teel  J  F.  315 
Thompson  F  L.  14 
Thornton  E  B.  761,  889 
Thornton  T  W.  1-52,  196 
Tilt  I  S.  274 
Toepperwein  Udo,  803 
Tramp  American,  300,  503, 
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Travis  L  L.  728 
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Tweedv  D  H.  24 
Tyler  i).  551 
Uglow  John  C,  228 
Vassmer  H  O.  96,  .579 
Vanhouten  C  W.  196 
Vankirk  J  W,  780 
Vinal  Geo.  L,  1.5.  272,  318 
Vollmer  Carl,  140 
Wagar  D  I.  322 
Wagner  D.  151 
Wanser  G  N.  889 
Watts  R  C.  .57 
Weber  Bros.  6.53 
Weblev  F.  276 
Weed  E  B.  84.  85,  217 
Weidner  A  i.  25 
Welch  D  H,  697 
West  N  D.  97.  828,  887 
Wheeler  J  M.  781 
Whitnev  W  ZM.  184,  436,  929 
White  D.  270 
Wilson  W.24 

A^-ilkin  R.  45,  96.  317.  623, 
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Willard  J  S.  195.  274 
Wilson  H,  315  * 
Winter  C.  265,  . 
Wilams  J  E,  399 
Wood  D.  399 
Wooll  I  A.  128 
Wolfe  C  F.  399 
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Wright  W  S.  24 
Wiigglesworth  W.  196 
Wvrlc  :^Iont,  904 
Yoder  G  J.  .517 
Young  J  M.  241 
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THE  FAULTLESS  SPRAYER. 


Certain  Death  to  a!i  Insects.  Keeps  the  Fiies  off  Your 
Horses  and  Cattle.  Kills  Potato-bugs.  Currant  and 
Cabbage  Worms,  and  Lice  on  Stock  and  Poultry. 

Faultless  tin  sprayer  with  g-aivanized  iron  lank  60c:  by  mail  25c  extra. 

Faultless  brass  sprayers  85c: 

The  Faultless  Sprayer  and  a  sinall  boy  will  kill  all  the  old  shellbacks  "  on  1000 
hills  of  potatoes  for  a  cent,  and  the  boy  will  haul  the  water  himself.  The  Faultless 
Sprayer  is  a  simple,  lig"ht.  and  indispensable  exterminator  of  insect  pests,  on  the  farm, 
and  in  the  liouse.  barn,  g-arden,  poultry-house,  g-reenhouse,  etc.  The  Faultless  Sprayer 
is  economical.  It  will  not  drip  nor  slobber.  Its  shape  is  such  that  it  sprays  up  or  down. 
All  liquid  is  pumped  out  in  the  finest  possible  spray,  leaving-  but  a  spoonful  in  the  can. 

Its  uses  are  unlimited.  It  spraj.'s  any  liquid  or  solution  on  potato-vines,  ^'oung- trees, 
house-plants,  g-arden-truck,  poultry,  and  live  stock. 

With  every  machine  is  a  stout  linen  tag-,  with  full  directions  how  to  vise  the  sprayer 
for  all  kinds  of  insects.  Yes,  this  machine  will  answer  for  fruit-trees  all  rig-ht,  but  you 
would  have  to  g-et  up  on  a  hig-h  stool  or  climb  a  ladder,  to  g-et  the  spraj-  all  over  a  tree 
of  an^'  size.  For  spraying-  orchards  a  larger  and  more  expensive  machine  is  needed. 
For  keeping-  flies  off  horses  and  cattle,  use  kerosene  oil  in  the  above  spraver. 
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The  ABCof 

t<  Bee  Culture 


1899  Edition.    ^  ^ 

The  only  Cyclopedia  on  | 
Bees — 475  Pages. 


The  demand  for  this  work  has  become  so 
great  that  the  preceding  edition,  consisting  of 
10,000  copies,  was  exhausted  some  months  be- 
fore the  new  one  could  be  gotten  out;  and  in 
the  six  months  intervening,  something  like 
1000  copies  of  the  new  work  have  been  sold, 
and  that  even  before  it  was  out  of  the  press. 
This,  the  latest  edition,  reaches  the  67,000 
mark,  and  is  in  many  respects  very  much 
superior  to  any  previous  edition,  in  typograph- 
ical appearance  and  quantity  of  new  subject- 
matter  and  general  revision  of  old  subjects,  as 
we  are  now  building  upon  the  knowledge  and 
experience  of  these  latter  days,  when  such 
wonderful  strides  are  being  made  in  the  arts 
and  sciences. 

A  large  number  of  the  old  subjects  have  been 
rewritten;  and  among  them  may  be  named 
Artificial  Honey- comb.  Comb  Foundation, 
Comb  Honey,  Contraction,  Foul  Brood,  Oueen- 
rearing.  Reversing,  Vinegar,  and  Wax.  The 
new^  subjects  incorporated  in  this  particular 
edition,  and  which  do  not  appear  in  the  older 
books,  are  Apis  Dorsata,  Bees  and  Grapes, 
Hives,  Honey, Honey  on  Commission, Honey  as 
a  Food,  Honey-peddling,  Willow-herb,  Weight 
of  Bees,  entirely  new  Preface,  and  a  new  Intro- 
duction. Nearly  all  the  other  remaining  sub- 
jects have  been  largely  rewritten  or  revised  in 
places,  so  that  the  whole  book  is  practically 
an  entirely  new  work. 

The  subjects  of  Comb  Foundation,  Comb 
Honey,  Hives,  and  Honey  have  received 
special  attention  in  th>  new  work.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  no  previous  edition  of  the 
bDok  contained  the  sub^  jct  of  Hives  or  Honey. 
The  former  was  discussed  in  a  general  way 
under  the  heed  of  Hive-making;  but  the  new 
subject  deals  not  with  how  to  make  hives,  but 
with  the  principles  of  construction.  Follow- 
ing a  discussion  of  size  and  shape  of  frames, 
hives  themselves  and  their  various  styles  and 
makes  are  described.  The  question  of  large  and 
small  hives,  and  the  relation  that  the  locality 
has  upon  the  matter,  is  very  exhaustively 
treated.  Last  of  all,  double-walled  (or  winter- 
ing) hives  are  described  in  full.  The  whole 
subject  is  discussed  impartially,  as  we  believe, 
leaving  the  intelligent  reader  to  select  such 
hive  as  his  local  y  and  his  particular  notions 
ma}^  require.  '  Hon  another  new  sub- 
ject, is  considered,  both  as  food  and  as 
medicince. 


The  new  book,  like  the  old,  is  arranged  on 
the  plan  of  a  cyclopedia,  for  ready  reference; 
and,  in  addition,  bold  head-lines  indicating 
the  sub-heads  are  found  on  nearly  every  page. 

As  the  name  indicates,  the  book  is  written 
principally  for  beginners,  and  covers  exhaust- 
ively every  subject  necessary  for  the  success- 
ful management  of  bees,  so  th^t  even  the  ad- 
vanced bee-keeper  will  find  much  that  is  new 
and  useful. 

After  the  twenty  pages  of  introductory 
matter  there  are  34u  pages  devoted  to  a 
general  treatment  of  the  subject  of  api- 
culture. Following  this,  and  continuing 
for  eight  pages,  is  a  series  of  answers  to  as 
many  knotty  questions  that  are  propound- 
ed by  beginners.  Next  is  a  glossary  of  three 
pages,  defining  the  terms  peculiar  to  bee- 
keeping. Then  for  11  pages  more  there  are 
reviews  and  comments  by  two  eminent  bee- 
keepers—G.  M.  Doolittle  and  Dr.  C.  C.  Mil- 
ler, on  the  general  subject-matter  convain- 
ed  in  the  body  of  the  book.  This  is  indeed 
an  interesting  and  valuable  feature.  The 
remaining  portion  of  the  book  is  taken  up 
with  biographical  sketches  occupying  32 
pages,  and  a  picture-gallery  containing  pic- 
tures, with  a  short  description,  of  some  of  the 
most  important  apiaries  of  the  world.  Last 
of  all  is  the  index,  comprising  nine  pages. 

The  entire  work  contains  475  pages  and 
nearly  as  many  engravings,  a  very  large  part 
of  which  belong  to  the  modern  half-tone 
class,  showing  nature  and  art  as  they  really 
are.  Something  like  50  new  full-page  half- 
tone engravings  have  been  put  into  the  new 
book,  most  of  which  are  printed  on  what  is 
known  as  enamel  book  paper — the  finest  there 
is  sold. 

No  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  this  the 
fullest  and  most  up  to  date  bee-book  that  we 
have  ever  gotten  out;  and  the  very  fact  that 
nearly  a  thousand  copies  were  sold,  even  be- 
fore the  edition  left  the  press,  goes  to  show 
that  the  general  bee-keeping  public  appreciates 
our  efforts  in  giving  something  reslh/  e::- 
haustive  and  up  to  date. 

Price,  in  cloth,  475  pages,  gotten  up  in 
cyclopedic  form,  postpaid,  $1.20;  by  freight 
I  or  express  with  other  goods,  fl.OO;  or  club- 
I  bed  with  GIvEanings  in  Bee  Cui^ture;  for 
I  SI. 75. 
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